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T he Republican Party couldn't have picked 
a worseplaceto launch Bush's re-coronation. 
With the army neck deep in Baghdad, it 
seems they have a hard time knowing where 
they're not wanted. 

From his Pharisee fundamental ism to that frat 
boy smirk, it's like Bush was created in a lab just 
to make a New Yorker's skin crawl. Maybe it 
takes an enemy the size of Bush to bring this city 
together. Out of sight of theTV cameras and spin 
doctors, that's exactly what's happening. 

New York isn't just any city. It belongs as 
much to the world as to tne USA. Immigrants 
from every continent and exiles from the heart¬ 
land share si dewalks with the Wall Street power 
elite and big media honchos. New York has no 
mainstream and the right wing's cowboy bag of 
tricks doesn't play so well in Brooklyn. 

From Chinatown to the Boogie Down, New 
Yorkers have made it clear that G round Zero isn't 
looking to share the pain. On Feb. 15, 2003, over 
half a million people tried to march for peace 
before the invasion of Iraq. Instead of listening to 
the will of the people, crazy as that sounds, tney 


VISIONS FOR THE RNC START IN THE CENTERFOLD 


sent legions of cops to stifle an undeniable 
moment. New York chose the world and 
Bush ignored us. Just like he ignored the 
economy bottoming out while his fatcat 
friends made out like bandits. Just like he 
used the pain of 9/11 to sell more war. And he 
thinks nobody noticed. Bush made a big mis¬ 
takecoming nere. 

N ew York Ii kes to say it's the capital of the 
world. Maybe it's time to earn our bragging 
rights from the solidarity of everyday people 
instead of commerce. 

H undreds of thousands are coming from 
around the country to rain on Bush's parade, 
but it's the people of the city who aretne wi Id 
card. Rabble rousers are already in the street, 
anarchists are promising anarchy and com¬ 
munity groups throughout the five boroughs 
are getting the word out. 

"Thedisruption will bea little bit annoying, 
but minimal" - that'swhat Mayor Bloomberg 
says. Remember those words. They think they 
can get away with anything. 


By Jed Brandt 


The ’ 


York 


: whole world will be watching New 
City during the Republican National 
Convention. Some are looking for a repeat of 
recent summit protests. But if we're scanning 
history for inspiration, perhaps this moment 
will be more Prague Spring than Battle of 
Seattle. If the five boroughs come together 
with dignity, history will be made. 

On Aug. 29, hundreds of thousands will fill 
the streets of M anhattan whi Ie over four thou¬ 
sand GOP delegates gang bang Reagan's 
corpse inside Madison Square Garden. The 
city is playing games with permits, but come 
the convention, the people will permit them¬ 
selves to send Bush back to Texas no matter 
what "Flomeland Security" has to say about 
it. The verdict is in: The Republican N ation- 
al Convention is not welcome. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
INDEPENDENT 
MEDIA CENTER 


Phone: 

212.684.8112 

Email: 

imc-nyc-print@indymedia.org 

Web: 

NYC: www.nyc.indymedia.org 

GLOBAL: www.indymedia.org 
Office and Mail: 

NYC Independent Media Center 
34 E. 29th St. 2nd Floor 
NY, NY 10016 

WHAT IS INDYMEDIA? 

With autonomous chapters in more 
than 100 cities throughout the world, 
the Independent Media Center is an 
international network of volunteer 
media activists. 

The IMC seeks to create a new 
media ethic by providing progressive, 
in-depth and accurate coverage of 
issues. We are a community-based 
organization using media to facili¬ 
tate political and cultural self-repre¬ 
sentation. We seek to illuminate 
and analyze issues affecting individ¬ 
uals, communities and ecosystems 
by providing media tools and space 
to those seeking to communicate. 
We espouse open dialogue and 
placing the means of communica¬ 
tion and creativity back in the hands 
of the people, away from the drive 
of profit. 

The Indypendent is funded by bene¬ 
fits, subscriptions, donations, grants 
and ads from organizations and indi¬ 
viduals with similar missions. 

WHAT CAN I DO TO GET INVOLVED? 

The IMC has an open door. You can 
write for The Indypendent, film 
events and rallies, self-publish arti¬ 
cles to the web, take photos or just 
help us run the office. As an organ¬ 
ization relying entirely on volunteer 
support, we encourage all forms of 
participation. 

The print team reserves the right to 
edit articles for length, content and 
clarity. We welcome your participation 
in the entire editorial process. 

VOLUNTEER STAFF: 

Chris Anderson, Silvia Arana, Bennett 
Baumer, Jed Brandt, Mike Burke, Leigh 
Ann Caldwell, Ellen Davidson, Christopher 
Day, Ryan Dunsmuir, Miguel Erb, Alley 
Ernst, Aleya Feldman, Chris Fleisher, Mike 
Flugennock, Katelan V. Foisy, Alfredo 
Garzon, Neela Ghoshal, Lauren 
Giambrone, A.K. Gupta, Andy Harris, 

Irina Ivanova, Adam Louie, Ashley Kidd, 

F. Timothy Martin, Yoni Mishal, Nik 
Moore, Lydia Neri, Ana Nogueira, Jennifer 
Nordstrom, Lina Pallotta, James Powell, 
Donald Paneth, Kate Perkins, Mark Pickens, 
Derq Quiggle, Sam Rasiotis, Frank Reynoso, 
Erica Sackin, Ann Schneider, Catriona 
Stuart, Sarah Stuteville, Suzy Subways, 
John Tarleton, Ishaan Tharoor, Rhianna 
Tyson, Michael Ulrich, Matthew Wasserman 



SATURDAY, JULY 3 

2 pm • Free 

PGP/email security 
workshop 

A hands-on training in 
encrypting emails and a 
section of your hard drive. 
This is essential knowledge 
for all activists. 

ABC No Rio, 

156 Rivington St., 

1SVP to: pgptraining@riseup.net. 

SUNDAY, JULY 4 

Noon • Free 

Declaration of 
Independence from 
George II 

Greene Dragon has drafted 
a document listing griev¬ 
ances against President¬ 
-elect George II and pro- 
laiming the people's inde¬ 
pendence from our current 
corporate monarchy. There 
will be a signing wall for 
people to apply their John 
Hancocks, a statue of 
George II riding a WMD to 
pull down, and more. 
Washington Statue, 

26 Wall St., 
www.greenedragon.org 

3 pm • Free 
Patriot Games Party 
Declaration of Independence 
afterparty. Beer, BBQ, music 
and games. 

Williamsburg, Brooklyn, Fort 
Ticonderevel, 141 South 5th 
St. between Bedford and 
Driggs, www.greenedragon.org 


4-6 pm • Free 

Anarchist Soccer 
Fun, supportive pickup 
games for all skill levels. 
Every Sunday. 

Tompkins Sq. Park byAve. B 


9 pm • $7 

Rooftop Films: 
UnAmerican Films 
"On this day, Independence 
Day, we are forced to ques¬ 
tion our government, to 
question what is done in 
the name of Americans or 
with our government's sup¬ 
port... In watching tonight's 
films, you, too, question. In 
questioning, in watching, 
filming, creating, we resist 
the pull into consumerism 
and complacency." 

The River Project, Pier 26 on 
the Hudson, 
www.rooftopfilms.com 

MON JULY 5 

Sunset • Free 

Movie: All the President's 
Men 

Free movies on Bryant Park 
lawn at dusk, every 
Monday for the summer. 
Bryant Park, between 40th and 
42nd St. and 5th and 6th 
Avenues, www.bryantpark.org 

TUE JULY 6 

6:30-7 pm • Free 

1st Amendment Mob 
Every Tuesday, gather at 
the WTC PATH station to 
recite the 1st Amendment 
into your cell phone (real or 
imaginary). 

NE corner Ground Zero, Church 
St train entrance, 
www.revbilly.com 

7-9 pm • Free 

Public Speaking Workshop 
Public speaking is a critical 
skill for activists. Whether 
you're new to public speak¬ 
ing or experienced at it, 
Greenspeakers workshops 
can give you knowledge, prac¬ 
tice and supportive feedback. 
Green Speakers, 


111 E. 59th St., 5th floor, 
www.greenspeakers.org 

WED JULY 7 

7 pm • Free 

Fligh Times Activist Guide 
to the RNC - Launch Party 
Politics, war, and a 
blowout party. 

The Pioneer Bar, 218 Bowery 

7:30pm • Free 

Independent Media in a 
Time of War: Video 
Screening/ Discussion 
A collaboration between 
Democracy Now and 
Hudson Mohawk 
Independent Media Center. 
Speech given by Amy 
Goodman, host of 
Democracy Now!, illustrat¬ 
ed by clips of mainstream 
media juxtaposed with rare 
footage from independent 
reporters in Iraq. 

Exit Art, 475 Tenth Avenue 
(corner 36th Street), 
212.966.7745, 
www.exitart.org 

SUN JULY 11 

12:30-2:30 pm • Free 
Ice Skating 

Free ice skating at Chelsea 
Piers every Sunday for the 
summer. 

The Sky Rink, 

23rd St Hudson River, 
212-336-6100 

7 pm • Free 

Time's UP! RNC Event 
Planning (BIKES!) 

Time's UP! is planning a 
series of positive actions dur¬ 
ing the RNC entirely on bikes. 
New volunteers welcome. 
Times UP!, 49 East Houston, 
between Mott and Mulberry 
times-up.org/ rnc_2004.php 


MON JULY 12 

8 pm • $5 suggested donation 

Movie Night: Discovering 
Dominga 

An Iowa housewife and sole 
survivor of a massacre of 
Mayan peasants returns to 
her roots in Guatemala. 
Independent Media Center, 34. 
E 29th St., www.nyc.indy- 
media.org 

THURSDAY JULY 15 

5 pm • Free 

Still We Rise Meeting 
Still We Rise, a coalition of 
groups from low-income 
and underrepresented com¬ 
munities is having a RNC 
planning meeting. 

St. Mark's Church, 2nd Ave. 
and 10th St. 

7 pm • Free 

noRNC Clearinghouse 
The noRNC Clearinghouse 
is a place for different 
organizations, collectives 
and groups organizing 
against the RNC to share 
resources and ideas. 

St. Mark's Church, 2nd Ave. 
and 10th St. 

SAT JULY 10 & 17 

2-5 pm • Free 

Community Reporting 
Workshop 

Interested in journalism but 
don't know how to start? 
Join award-winning journal¬ 
ists from The Indypendent 
and Democracy Now for a 
two-part series that covers 
the basics of research, 
writing, interviewing. Be the 
media! For applications call 
212-684-8112 or email 
indyworkshop@yahoo.com. 
Independent Media Center, 34. 
E 29th St. www.nyc.indy- 
media.org 



HACKERS ON PLANET EARTH 


by Andy Harris 

H ackers are usually painted as a 
menace to society, but they 
play a big role in publicizing 
the private world of technology. W hen 
a group of hackers downloaded 
Diebold'selection software and exposed 
security holes in the company's elec¬ 
tronic voting machines, they sparked a 
national controversy. 

Hackers, says Emmanuel Goldstein, 
publisher of the hacker magazine 
2600, have a positive and necessary 
role to play in society. They are sim¬ 
ply "people who want to explore and 
ask questions with computers.” By 
pointing out security holes, he says, 


well-meaning hackers actually 
i mprove computer security. 

Hundreds of hackers will come 
together at the Fifth HOPE (Hackers 
on Planet Earth) conference July 9-11 
in New York. Held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, the conference will dis¬ 
cuss topics ranging from firewalls to 
social engineering, all with a technolo¬ 
gy focus. Keynote speakers include 
Apple founder Steve Wozniak, former 
Dead Kennedyslead singerJello Biafra, 
and formerly jailed hacker poster boy 
Kevin Mitnick. 

The mix of technology pioneers and 
political punk rockers may seem odd, 
but there is an important overlap 
between hackers and activists. Many 


hackers are active in social and political 
issues, especially as they relate to tech¬ 
nology, and groups like the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation combine technol¬ 
ogy and civil liberties advocacy. 

With the PATRIOT Act making 
inroads into personal privacy and new 
electronic voting systems set to be 
widely used in the coming election, 
some hackers are working to develop 
and distribute encryption systems and 
educate the public on privacy concerns. 

Says Goldstein, "H ackers are the ones 
who find the hole and show you it's 
there so you can fix it." 

For more information or to register for the 
conference visit www.hopenet. 




















"If we don't make power moves now... 
we aren't going anywhere as a generation." 

HIP HOP 
SCHOOLS 
THE WORLD 



By Ana Noguiera 

INDYPENDENT: Can you talk about how the 
National Hip Hop Political Convention was 
conceived, what its mission was and how it was 
organized? 

ROSA CLEMENTE: It was conceived in 
March 2003 when 15 people from across the 
U nited States got together in Chicago. M any 
of us had been talking about how to use elec¬ 
toral politics as a tactic along with grassroots 
organizing. So we came together and decided 
the best thing is to think about creating our 
own political party. And with that obviously 
comes a convention and an agenda that needs 
to be set for the people that you are supposed 
to represent. Some of our goals are to deal 
with issues of education, economic develop¬ 
ment, media conglomeration, human rights, 
reparations, criminal justice and the prison 
industrial complex, the criminalization of our 
communities and also the impending draft. 

We have already been asked to present our 
agenda at both the Democratic and the 
Republican National Conventions. For the 
first time ever the hip hop generation is saying 
we are going to be politically oriented and we 
are going to garner people's attention because 
we don't want to just be used, we don't want 
to just [give the] Democrats our votes. 


M ore than 3,000 people participated in the first National 
Hip Hop Political Convention held in Newark, NJ, 

J une 16-19. Their mission: to develop a political agenda 
and youth leadership for the hip hop generation. The inter-generational 
dialogue included topics such as new challenges in electoral politics, 
rethinking grassroots activism, art and responsibility, and mobilizing 
the religious community. The four-day convention was filled with 
film screenings, workshops and panel discussions. But the conven¬ 
tion wasn't all talk. H ip hop concerts featuring artists such as Doug 
E Fresh, Wyclefjean, Rah Digga, MC Lite, Slick Rick and more 
rocked Newark throughout the weekend. Their presence made an 
important statement: Hip hop is more than booty videosand bling- 
bling. It is a vast, global and, yes, political culture. 

On the convention's final day, hundreds of delegates from more than 
20 states voted on a political platform that outlined solutions to 
issues affecting the hip hop generation and communities of color. 
Delegates earned their convention seats by registering at least 50 peo- 
pleto vote. By amassing a powerful hip hop voting bloc, participants 
hope to bring their issues into the arena of electoral politics and 
debate, and potentially start their own party and political movement. 

After the convention I spokewith Rosa Clemente, journalist, 
activist and co-founder of the convention. 
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Dead Prez performs 
for convention delegates. 
Left, Rosa Clemente. 
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form out. So it's an issue of how can we finally 
cometogether. But [the people involved with the 
H ip H op Convention] are also not just about reg¬ 
istering people to vote. Registering 50,000 peo¬ 
ple to vote is phenomenal, but who are they vot¬ 
ing for? As Charles Barron said, a lesser of two 
evils? Do we have to vote that way? Or do we 
withhold our vote? Essentially Russell is helping 
the Democratic Party because no one in their 
right mind, I would hope, in our generation is 
going to vote for Bush. 


M any people are calling this convention historic, insofar as it 
brought together civil rights leaders and theyounger political hip 
hop generation. Can you talk about connections that were made 
there and how those will be carried forward? 

It's important to have inter-generational dialogue 
because often the older generation, particularly the civil 
rights older generation, not the Black Power nationalist, 
cultural arts folks, doesn't understand the power of hip 
hop. They are not seeing that this is an entire generation 
where, yes, music is important, but there is poetry, there 
is politics, there is graf, there is break dancing, there is a 
political nature. It's important for elder folks to know that 
we are not just out here "bl i ng blinging" and making stu¬ 
pid senseless music. That is coming more from the corpo¬ 
rations and what they want to put out. I feel that the 
Black Power and black nationalist elders are more in tune 
with what we are saying and doing. They understand hip 
hop. They understand the culture. They respect it. They 
critique it. And they give us leadership tools so that we 
can use hip hop as a tool of resistance. It was important 
for them to seethe work that we are doi ng and to let them 
know that we didn't drop the ball. 

M any of the issues you raise a re domestic issues. But there was a lot 
of discussion as well about foreign policy and how the A frican 
A merican community feels about it. Can you talk about that, how 
the hip hop generation relates to the war in Iraq, in Vieques, etc. 

Hip hop is not just an [expression of the] African- 
American community. It is a culture of black and brown 
people, African American and Latino, Asian and Native 
American. The N ative-American community is amazing 
for what it is doing in hip hop. Artists like Lite Foot are 


calling for N ative-A merican reparations, going to pow¬ 
wows using hip hop culture, Chicanos, etc. And that fol¬ 
lows into the question of internationalism and militarism 
and war. 

Obviously we are dead set against the occupation and 
the war in Iraq and in Afghanistan, and the occupation 
that continues in Puerto Rico. We are dead set against the 
draft. We are not down with magazines or any hip hop 
organizations taking money from the military to help 
recruit young men. And we are beginning to oppose the 
draft now even before they implement it. 

I think it is important too for theyoung people that were 
there [at the conference]: For some of them it may have 
been their first time really getting a broad spectrum of 
issues, including international ones. It is sometimes very 
hard to organize and do solidarity work, and go to a rally 
against the occupation in Palestine or them occupation in 
Iraq, when you have to deal with the issue of police brutal¬ 
ity in N ew York. Our communities are in a constant stage 
of siege. Terrorism money has now been funnelled to the 
NYPD for Operation Impact, the police occupations of cer¬ 
tain areas of the city labelled "high crime". So [our commu¬ 
nities] often don't have the luxury of dealing with the next 
international issue. But we, as activists and organizers, do. 

H ow does the H ip H op Convention relate, if at all, to R ussell 
Simmons's H ip H op Summit A ction N etwork. 

Russell says the same thing, that everything is political. 
It's good to hear him say that. I think if he just had the right 
people around him, hip hop would be so powerful because 
he has the resources. He has the media. He has the savvy. He 
has the entrepreneurship for us to get our economic plat- 


Charles Barron also said when you present the 
merit. political agenda to the Democrats, if they don't 
endorse it then the Convention should officially hold 
its vote as a bloc. Is that being discussed? 

Our communities are dying. So if it means 
we have to withhold our vote to get the 
Democrats, black and Latino Democrats too, to 
finally listen to our generation, then that is what we are 
going to have to do. Because we can't be used in this elec¬ 
tion. If we don't make some power moves now and in 
2008, we aren't going any where as a generation. 

I was disappointed to seethat thereweren't many white activists at 
the convention. How we can build some bridges between radical 
communities a cross racial lines. 

I don't think anything of it. To me that is the norm. I 
think our agenda is too radical. We are talking about 
some real economic justice issues, health issues, criminal 
justice, human rights, etc., and I think white progressives 
might not agree with some of these issues. They might 
not agree with reparations. They have their own views on 
hip hop culture. 

I would say in terms of bridging the gap, I try to do 
that work all the time. But I think sometimes the white 
progressive community expects us to say, "Can you please 
beat this event," or "We need money from you," or what¬ 
ever. This was a self-sufficient event. I don't think white 
progressives seethe black and Latino community as hav¬ 
ing the ability of putting on their own amazing event. It 
is a lot of young people, using a culture they might not 
understand, and that when you come here, you are not 
coming hereto be a leader. You are coming hereto learn 
about our issues and be led by us. At the end of the day 
that isthe problem. Are white progressives ableto follow „ 
the leadership of people of color? 

Note The next National Hip Hop Political Convention , 
will be in Chicago in 2006. For more information, see 
www.hiphopconvention.org 


ANTI-RATNER BLOCK PARTY 



A couple thousand Brooklynites 
gathered at 6th Ave. & Pacific St. 

Sat. J une 19 to rally against developer 
Bruce Ratner's plan to build a basket¬ 
ball arena and 17 high-rises on 
the site with hundreds of millions 
of dollars in public subsidies. 

PHOTOS: IRINA IVANOVA 
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Landlords say, "Pay up, peasants!" 

RENTS GOING UP, AGAIN 


Despite about 200 angry protesters who chanted "We Say No" loud 
enough to stop the proceedings, the city Rent Guidelines Board slapped 
rent-stabilized tenants with a 6.5 percent increase on J une 17. The rent 
guidelines, which affect about 1 million apartments, allow increases of 
3.5 percent for a one-year lease renewal, 6.5 percent for two years, and 
half a percentage point less for tenants who pay for their own heat. The 
board's vote was 6-3, with the two landlord representatives joining four 
of the five public members. Earlier in the meeting, the RGB voted 7-2 
to reject a rent freeze proposed by the two tenant representatives. But in 
a victory for tenants, it voted 6-3 to freeze rents on single-room occu¬ 
pancy hotels, with each "yes" drawing cheers from the crowd. 


By Steven W ishnia 

// r acing this crowd, I can appreciate 
^ more and more how Custer must 
I have felt," landlord representa¬ 
tive Harold Lubell announced. "Custer was 
tryi ng to deprive the I ndi ans of thei r I and," 
one man wisecracked. "You're a greedy, 
nasty man," screamed a woman. Lubell was 
soon shouted down, and the board's red¬ 
faced chair, Marvin Markus, called a 15- 
minute recess. Lubell was booed more 
when he said, "We can't build more 
affordable housing with this skewed 
M ickey Mouse rent system" and called for 
a 9 percent increase, which was rejected. 

What enrages many tenants is that 
they feel the RGB is either duel ess about 
or insensitive to how marginal many 
people's finances are. "If they raise the 
rent even $50, the average person can't 
afford it. That's why we have so much 
homelessness and displacement," said 
Anna Rivera, a tenant organizer with 
Good Old Lower East Side, which 
brought about 75 people to the meeting. 

"The people who are already in the 
process of trying to get out of the shel¬ 
ters are going to take a lot longer, or 
end up back in the system," said 
Camilla Fajardo, who spent eight 
months in a city homeless shelter before 
finding an apartment in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. Angela McLean, a retired 
U pper East Side woman, noted that the 
rent on her studio apartment is slowly 
eating up her savings. 


Such sentiments were lost on the 
RGB majority. They piously intoned 
the need to "strike a balance" between 
the needs of tenants and landlords. The 
only public member to oppose the 
increase was Martin Zelnik, who cited 
"thehuman dimension." Markus, asked 
after the meeting what he would say to 
a hypothetical tenant taking home 
$400 a week, paying $760 a month 
rent, and facing a $50 increase, 
responded, "W hat do I say to an owner 
who's not meeting expenses? We have 
to strike a balance. We don't make deals 
with individual tenants." 

The process has begun to disgust 
many tenants and advocates. Two years 
ago, when the RGB's in-house studies 
showed that landlords' operating costs 
had actually dropped, the board voted 
for increases of 2 and 4 percent. Last 
year, when landlords' costs rose signifi¬ 
cantly while tenants were suffering from 
the recession, they raised rents by 4.5 
and 7.5 percent, the highest increases 
since the 1980s. This year, the rise in 
landlords' costs was less than half as 
much, but the rent increases were only 
slightly smaller. 

RGB tenant representative Adriene 
H older sees a couple hidden agendas in 
the latest increases. The first, she says, is 
to set the spread between the guidelines 
for one-year and two-year leases wider, 
forcing tenants into one-year leases and 
letting rents go up faster. The second, 
she speculates, is that the increases 


granted are more than what some land¬ 
lords actually collect, but still push the 
official rent up closer tothederegulatory 
threshold of $2,000. Meanwhile, the 
landlords' main political ploy is to put 
the smaller, outer-borough owners for¬ 
ward as struggling, hardworking busi¬ 
nesspeople; about 30 showed up at the 
meeting, cheering and booing for their 
side. In reality, most apartments in the 
city are owned by about 2,000 large real- 
estate operations. 

With the city's supply of affordable 
housing hemorrhaging away, the tenant 
movement is looking at two strategies. 
The first is "inclusionary zoning," 
requiring developers to include a per¬ 
centage of affordable housing in any 
apartments they build. The advantage of 
this is that with government funds 
scarce, it leverages private investment 
dollars. The disadvantage is that it could 
easily degenerate into the typical "80/20 
housing," in which only a token 20 per¬ 
cent of apartments are set aside for low- 
income tenants, "middle-income" units 
can cost $1,800 a month, and large lux¬ 
ury projects drive up rents in the sur¬ 
rounding neighborhood. 

The second is repealing the Urstadt 
law, a legacy of former Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller's disastrous 1971 vacancy- 
decontrol law that bans the city from 
enacting rent controls stronger than the 
state's. Some upstate and suburban 
Republicans might be sympathetic to 
the repeal if it's framed as a home-rule 
issue, but as long as the state Senate's 
GOP majority is financed by campaign 
contributions from city real-estate inter¬ 
ests, it's about as unlikely as Utah legal¬ 
izing gay marriage. A little-discussed 
possibility is a citywide rent strike to 
demand lower rents. This would be dan¬ 
gerous, exposing people to violent evic¬ 
tion, and would require a degree of 
organization about 100 times as massive 
as what the tenant movement is current¬ 
ly capable of doing. On the other hand, 
you could have said the same thing 
about labor unions going on strike in 
the 1930s. 





SHOWTIME IN STEWART TRIAL 


It is a case of a I i brari an-turned-defense attorney, a N ew York U niversity grad¬ 
uate student and a Staten Island postal worker who the government claims led 
a secret life as an Islamic jihadist. It involves a blind spiritual leader jailed in 
the United States and a fight in Egypt between the government and Islamicist 
groups who want Egypt to become an Islamic state. Osama Bin Laden even 
makes a guest appearance in the narrative. The latest chapter of the story is play¬ 
ing out now just six blocks from Ground Zero, in courtroom 110 of the old fed¬ 
eral courthouse. Welcome to the case of the U nited States of A merica v. A hmed 
A bdel Sattar, Lynne Stewart and M ohammed Yousry. 


by Mike Burke 

T he three defendants face a total of 
seven counts in criminal conspiracy 
to illegally help jailed spiritual 
leader Sheik Omar A bdel-Rah man com- 
municateto his followers in the Egyptian- 
based Islamic Group. 

On the morning of June 22 JudgeJohn 
G. Koeltl opened the proceedings to one of 
the most-watched terrorism cases since 
September 11. The courtroom, where 
Ethyl and Julius Rosenberg were sen¬ 
tenced to die 53 years ago, was packed. 

Federal prosecutors began by showing 
jurors a photograph of a man who was not 
on trial but already behind bars: Sheik 
Omar Abdel-Rahman aka the blind sheik. 
Over the next hour the "T" word (some 
variation of terrorist/terrorism) was uttered 
73 times. Osama bin Laden was men¬ 
tioned, too. Jurors will soon be shown a 
video of bin Laden in which he announced 
his intent of breaking the blind sheik out 
of jail. 

The government won't allege any direct 
connections between bin Laden and attor¬ 
ney Lynne Stewart and her co-defendants, 
translator and NYU student Mohammed 
Yousry and postal worker Ahmed Abdel 
Sattar. But they are essentially accusing the 
three of committing the very crime bin 
Laden hoped to accomplish: freeing the 
blind Sheik. 

In the words of prosecutor Christopher 
Morvillo: "This is a case about a jail break. 
N ot your typical jail break where a pris¬ 
oner is freed to once again walk the 
streets. It is a different type of jail break 
but one that the evidence will show was 
equally as dangerous." 

The government claims that Stewart 
abused her authority as the shei k's attorney 
and violated orders from the Bureau of 


Prisons, known as special administrative 
measures (or SAMs), by helping to illegal¬ 
ly pass messages to and from her client 
who was being held in virtual isolation in 
a federal prison. 

The government charges that in June 
2000 Stewart knowingly broke her com¬ 
mitment and issued a press release 
announcing that the sheikh no longer sup¬ 
ported a ceasefire in Egypt between the 
Islamic Group and government of Hosni 
M ubarak. 

While the government has never 
alleged that any act of violence occurred 
because of the press release, prosecutor 
Morvillo told jurors on Tuesday the the 
blind sheik's "words and speeches were as 
dangerous as weapons." 

Stewart has never denied issuing the 
press release but she and her attorney, the 
famed Michael Tigar, argue her actions did 
not encourage violence and were not ille¬ 
gal. In fact, Tigar argued that Stewart's 
acted in the interest of her client and to 
help protect the safety of the country. 

LIGHTNING ROD 

During opening arguments, Tigar 
revealed that Stewart and her co-attorney, 
the former U.S. Attorney General Rams^ 
Clark, had begun quietly negotiating with 
the U.S. and Egyptian governments in 
1998 to find a way to transfer the blind 
sheik to an Egyptian jail. 

Tigar told jurors, "Ramsey Clark and 
Lynne Stewart knew that the sheik's con¬ 
tinued presence in the United States in an 
American prison would draw unwanted 
attention to the United States. His pres¬ 
ence would be a lightning rod for radical 
Islamists and they thought it would be 
better and safer that the U nited States in 
its own interest get him to a prison in 
another country. The added fact that he 


was in poor health and was going to die in 
somebody's custody made that more 
urgent." 

Clark discussed the idea of a prison 
transfer with the sheik in 1998 and the 
sheik agreed it should be pursued. From 
1998 and 2001, Tigar argues, that Stewart 
acted in her client's interest in an attempt 
to make the prison transfer happen. 

"This was not a pipe dream. But the 
lawyers knew that if their client was 
involved in a conspiracy to commit lawless 
violence that would be the end," Tigar 
said. Tigar went on to say it would have 
been not in Stewart's interest or her clients 
i nterest to i ssue messages endorsi ng terror¬ 
ism, as the government alleges. 

Tigar told the jury, "Lynne Stewart did 
not send out, distribute or communicate 
any messages that called on arms or that 
called on people to take violent acts. She 
didn't lie. She did her lawful job as a 
lawyer. And, yes, as the evidence will show, 
members of the jury, Lynne Stewart was 
trying to make America a safer and more 
just place." 

LEGAL QUESTIONS 

In addition to questions about Stewart's 
intent in issuing messages from the blind 
sheik, the jury will be asked to consider 
several key legal questions. One is the 
legality of the government imposing 
restrictions on what lawyers can and can 
not publicly discuss. The Bureau of Prisons 
and Justice Department were given the 
power to impose special administrative 
measures in 1996 following the Oklahoma 
City bombing but they have seldom been 
challenged in such a high-profile case. 

Another key issue is attorney-client 
rivilege. Much of the government's case is 
ased on video and audio recordings of 
meetings between Stewart and her client. 
The government had obtained a court 
order to listen and record private conversa¬ 
tions in the federal jail, breaking a long- 
held tradition of attorney-client privacy. 
The government claims the recordings 
show that Stewart attempted to deceive 
the guards by pretending to discuss legal 
issues with the sheik, while the sheik 
passed messages in Arabic on to Yousry, 
the court-appointed translator. 

D i d Stewart try to prevent guards I isten- 
ing to conversations? Yes, according to her 
attorney. But Tigar says it was for afar less 
sinister purpose - preserving her client's 
confidentiality. 



PRIDE : 500,000 people paraded 
through Manhattan in the annual Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual and Transgender March on 
June 27. Alongside the party, participants 
called for the preservation of gay rights and 
voiced support for gay marriage. 
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ACCESS 

DENIED! 

CCNY Professor Arrested for 
Entering Baruch College 

By FIank Williams 

B ill Crain, a psychology professor at 
City College of New York, was 
arrested on June 23 by Baruch 
College security officers for trying to 
enter its main building. He was charged 
with criminal trespass resisting arrest 
and disorderly conduct. Crain agreed to 
accept lesser charges and was released 
early the next day. 

Baruch and City College are both part 
of the City University of New York. Most 
CUNY campuses are open but Baruch 
and Hostos Community College in the 
Bronx have deemed themselves 
"closed." Visitors from other CUNY 
schools are not allowed entry except to 
visit libraries or to visit specific offices. 
“CUNY proclaims itself to be an inte¬ 
grated university," Crain said. “If so, it 
also should be an open university. 
Students and faculty should be able to 
move freely about all of its campuses." 

To draw attention to the issue, Crain 
and four other CUNY faculty members 
decided to test Baruch's policy. When 
denied entrance, Crain went under the 
turnstile and was arrested. Crain denies 
resisting arrest. 

Crain's arrest drew attention to what 
many say is a consistent pattern of 
excessive force by CUNY security offi¬ 
cers. "The recent incidents involving the 
arrest of Bill Crain and a Hostos student, 
Miguel Malo, are only two instances of 
a pattern of CUNY security officers vio¬ 
lating the constitutional rights of stu¬ 
dents and faculty," Ron McGuire, an 
attorney who heads the Student Activist 
Legal Defense Project, said. 

Malo was charged with felonious 
assault of a police officer after his 
arrest for holding up a sign protesting 
cuts to ESL classes. 

Last year, security officers at 
Brooklyn's Medgar Evers College pepper 
sprayed parents at a graduation cere¬ 
mony who they claimed were unruly. 
Student activists at City College have 
complained of harassment, including 
the planting of a hidden security camera 
outside a student center. 

Hank Williams, a doctoral student in English at 
the CUNY Graduate Center, teaches writing at City 
College, and is a member of the Student Liberation 
Action Movement. 
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indymedia 

IN BRIEF 


Indymedia is a collective of independent 
media organizations with hundreds of 
journalists offering news coverage from 
the grassroots. The following reports are 
a sample of recent stories posted to local 
Indymedia websites around the world. To 
see a complete listing of Indymedia sites, 
visit M/M/w./ndymedia.org. 


NYC me 

COURT THROWS OUT FCC 
MEDIA OWNERSHIP RULES 


In a lengthy decision of more than 200 
pages, the Third District Court on June 24 
told the Federal Communications 
Commission that its attempts to further 
deregulate the American media system 
are unjustified. The court determined that 
the FCC relied on "irrational assumptions 
and inconsistencies” in determining the 
new cross-ownership caps, and ordered 
the agency to make a new decision that 
takes seriously its duty to regulate media 
to preserve the public interest. 


Atlanta IMC 

TEN JAILED AT THE G8 

Fifteen activists were arrested at the 
2004 G8 Summit hosted by the United 
States on Sea Island, Georgia. Ten peo¬ 
ple were held until June 24 in the Glynn 
County Jail for exercising what they say 
was their First Amendment right to speak 
out. Of the people jailed, four initiated a 
hunger strike to demand that charges be 
dropped for all 15 arrested on 
Thursday's walk to Sea Island. The so- 
called "Brunswick Ten" were denied 
access to the press, visitation, and the 
ability to meet with their lawyers. 


Boston IMC 

PRE-DNC CRACKDOWN 
COMMENCES 

The Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority has released a "Security 
Statement” that encourages police and 
transportation authorities to search bags 
and personal possessions during the 
upcoming Democratic National Con¬ 
vention in Boston, which begins on July 
26. This policy comes in addition to simi¬ 
lar measures, including allowing "police 
officers to randomly search T riders' 
bags” to protect riders from "bombs” and 
"terrorism.” 


Rogue Valley, Oregon IMC 
GREENPEACE GETS TOUGH 
In a challenge to Bush administration 
policies toward U.S. public lands, 
Greenpeace activists have staged demon¬ 
strations this month to help save the 
ancient forests of Southern Oregon. On 
June 15, three people locked themselves 
to a three-ton cargo container that was 
placed between chainsaws and some 
236 acres of old-growth forest at the 
SouKow timber sale outside of Glendale, 
Oregon. On June 24, four activists 
attached themselves to a similar contain- 
K er at the site of the "Peanuts” timber sale 
| in Oregon's Umpqua National Forest. 

| Michigan IMC 

| CRITICAL MASS BIKE BUST 

15 Three people were arrested on J une 25 at 
S the four-year anniversary of Grand Rapids' 
2 -monthly Critical Mass bike ride. The three 
2 arrestees were all charged with "hindering 
h and opposing an officer," a misdemeanor 
^ punishable by up to a $1000 fine and 
w imprisonment of up to two years. 


GREEN PARTY REVOLT: 


by Chris Anderson 


M ilwaukee 1/1//—As the Democrats 
and Republicans prepare to 
unveil their rotating stages 
at this summer's media 
circus in Boston and 
New York, a different 
scenario played out last 
weekend on the shores 
of LakeM ichigan. Green 
Party members arrived 
for their presidential 
nominating convention in 
M ilwaukee with a large bloc 
of uncommitted delegates, a 
contested nomination, and 
rumors of dissent in the air. As far 
as political conventions go, this four- 
day exerci se i n grassroots democracy was 
the real deal. Now that the smoke has 
cleared and Texas lawyer David Cobb has 
claimed the nomination, it is apparent that 
the convention's decision has done a great 
deal to set the future direction of the Green 
Party and will have a major impact on the 
2004 presidential race. 

D espite the democrati c energy on di spl ay 
in M ilwaukee'ssparkling M idwest America 
Convention Center, some critics on the 
political left have greeted the notion of a 
2004 Green presidential run with rage and 
dismay. Nominating two-timeGreen pres¬ 
idential candidate Ralph Nader would be 
"the greatest mistake made by the left in 
many years,” wrote ex-Green Joel Kovel 
only days before the M ilwaukee confab. As 
accustomed as they are to fending off 
charges that they cost Democrat AI Gore 
the presidency ("AI Gore cost himself the 
presidency," is the inevitable retort), mem¬ 
ories of the 2000 election cast a shadow 
over the convention. 

U nderneath the weekend's idealistic dis¬ 
cussions of grassroots democracy and pro¬ 
gressive change were looming questions: 
H ow bad has the presidency of George W. 
Bush actually been? W hat should be done 
about it? These questions will help shape 
the agenda of the U .S. left for at least the 
next five months, and for better or worse, it 
was the Greens in M ilwaukee who had to 
wrestle with them first. 

A BEHIND THE SCENES BATTLE 

Going into the Milwaukee convention, 
Nader and Cobb were among the leading 
candidates for the Green presidential nomi¬ 
nation. By Saturday morning, two major 
camps had emerged. The first sought to 
nominate Cobb outright; the second looked 
to support Nader by nominating "no candi¬ 
date" but endorsing both Cobb and N ader, 
a move that would allow the individual 
state parties to decide which of the two men 
to pi ace on the Green Party ballot line. 

Cobb, a native Texan, manager of an 
ethical investment firm, and long-time 
Party member, has consistently called 
himself the "grassroots" Green candidate, 
drawing a distinction between his candi¬ 
dacy and the celebrity status of Ralph 
Nader. Controversially, though, Cobb has 
advocated a "safe state" strategy that 
would mean only actively campaigning in 
the 40 or so states considered a lock for 
either Bush or Kerry, while keeping a 
lower profile in the remaining "battle¬ 
ground" areas. 

"Our plan is simple," Cobb said in a 
written statement. "Build the Green Party 
and go where G reen members want us to 
go. W e do not bel i eve that hel pi ng reel ect 
George Bush helps build the Green Party, 


NADER BID FOR GREEN NOMINATION 

IS NIPPED IN THE BUD 



and we will work out the details with 
Greens in each state." 

Cobb came into the convention with a 
plurality of Green delegates- 240 out of the 
746 total - but lacked the outright majori¬ 
ty needed to win. N ader, for his part, gave 
mixed signals about the degree to which he 
plans to campaign actively in battleground 
states, as wel I as the actual val ue of a G reen 
Party endorsement. 

Rejecting the Greens to run as an inde¬ 
pendent, N ader nonetheless made the polit¬ 
ically savvy decision to pick well-known 
Green and fellow candidate Peter Camejo as 
his running mate only days before the con¬ 
vention. Camejo'sGreen constituency, com¬ 
bined with N ader's wide-ranging national 
support, would represent a formidable force 
on the convention floor. 

"N ader's choice of Camejo for his V.P. was 
a huge decision," said Gloria Mattera, co¬ 
chair of the Green Party of 
N ew York State. "It helped 
a lot of people move back 
toward his candidacy." 

Disputes about the 
impact of a Green run on 
the 2004 presidential race, 
as well as the merits of 
Cobb's campaign strategy, 
echoed around the Hyatt's 
hallways as nomination day 
approached. 

Ted Glick, a N ew Jersey 
delegate and self-described 
member of the Cobb team, 
told Thelndypendent, "A lot 
of us feel that letting Ralph N ader run for 
president again in 2004 could be suicide 
for the Green Party, and could really alien¬ 
ate a lot of the progressive constituencies 
that we need to eventually win over from 
the Democrats." 

Others disagreed. "Nader is the whole 
reason I got involved with the Greens in the 
first place," said James Lane, a delegate from 
Brooklyn and one of the few African- 


David Cobb accepts the 
Green Party nomination. 


NIK MOORE 


Americans attending the four-day conven¬ 
tion. "I never even voted until 2000, and 
N ader was the only reason I voted at all." 

FLOOR FIGHT 

The Saturday nomination fight began a 
few hours early, launched by an energetic 
Nader-Camejo Campaign Rally inside the 
convention center on Friday evening. A few 
hundred people attended the rally, many of 
them waving yellow and green N ader signs 
in the air. Speakers at the rally included 
N ew Paltz M ayor J ason West, who gained 
fame for his acts of civil disobedience in 
support of gay marriage this spring. 

Nader addressed the rally by speaker¬ 
phone, and was interrupted multiple times 
by rapturous roars and chants of "N ader, 
N ader!" The sound of the consumer advo¬ 
cate's disembodied voice urging his sup¬ 
porters forward seemed, in many ways, to 
capture the contradictions 
of the convention. 

As Saturday dawned, 
suspense remained over 
which candidate would 
garner the 385 delegates 
needed for victory. The 
first round of voting ended 
with no single candidate 
garnering the majority 
needed to win. Once again, 
the assembled states and 
delegates submitted their 
votes. Delegates voted 
without commitment to 
the nominee that their 
state had selected during its own Green 
Party convention weeks earlier this round. 

W hen the second round ended, Cobb 
emerged the winner, tallying 408 votes. 
For the first time in their history, the 
Green Party had nominated a fellow Green 
for President. 

M arcFruchtofM ilwaukeelndymedia and the 
N ew Spark C ollective contributed to this report. 






FAR RIGHT 

GOES 

BONKERS 


Towns from sea to shining sea began screening Michael M oore's documentary, 
Fahrenheit 9/11, beginning at 12:01a.m. Friday morning, the 25th of June, 
2004. For the majority of people who saw this movie, the experience was like¬ 
ly nothing short of a mind-bomb. 


By W illiam Rivers Pitt 

T hose Americans who believed what 
their President told them because 
they saw it on the TV will, after less 
than two hours in their local theater, look at 
both their television and their President 
with doubt and loathing when they walk 
from the darkness into the bright light of 
day. There are millions of Americans who 
believed what they were told - about 9/11, 
about Iraq, about George W. Bush himself - 
who will come into that bright light with 
the realization that they have been lied to. 

Most Americans don't know about this 
stuff, and seeing it fully documented and 
meticulously researched on the big screen 
will be, to say the least, revelatory. 

M r. M oore put two daggers i nto me with 
this film, the first of which had to do with 
U.S. soldiers. Trooper after trooper spoke 
frankly for Moore's camera, condemning 
both the war and the people who thrust 


By John Tarleton 

I 'm still waiting to be blown away. I 
went to the 12:01 am. screening of 
F911 on the day it opened. I couldn't 
wait. Two hours later, I left thetheater with 
a vague sense of disappointment. M ichael 
Moore's firebombing of the Bush adminis¬ 
tration is damn good propaganda and a 
much-needed public service. But, F911 is 
not Moore's best movie. Bowling for 
Columbine is. In Bowling, Moore takes his 
audience on a wild ride through the under¬ 
side of America as he tries to tease out an 
answer to an unknowable question: why is 
this country so damn violent? 

In F911, Moore already has an answer - 
GeorgeW. Bush isascheming, mean-spirit¬ 
ed bumbler who should be voted out of 
office- and he wants to make you agree. Of 
course, if you haven't been paying attention 


them into it. Several scenes graphically 
explained what happens to a soldier's body 
when it iscaught in an explosion. The result 
is ruinous, and the cries of the wounded and 
the dying will ring in my ears forever. 

The most wrenching scenes in the film 
center around a woman named Lila, who 
loves her country, loves her flag, and above 
all loves her children, whom she actively 
persuaded to join the armed services. We 
learn that Lila has a son in Iraq, and because 
of that, she despises those protesting the 
invasion. We find out later that her son was 
killed in Karbala on April 2nd, when his 
Blackhawk helicopter was shot down. We 
watch her read her son's last letter home, in 
which he rages against Bush and the war. 
We last see Lila standing at the gates of the 
W hite H ouse, tears boiling from her eyes, 
as she discovers her true enemy, the one 
who took her baby from her. 

The other dagger Moore put into me 
came during his montage of the media cov- 


over the past 3 1/2 years, you're in for some 
rude surprises. Military recruiters prey on 
poor kids. War degrades everyone it touches 
and is a source of unbearable agony to both 
Iraqi and American mothers who lose their 
chi I dren. T he "W ar on Terror" i s a put on to 
distract people while the politically-con¬ 
nected U.S. oil industry make a desperate 
lunge for control of the last of the world's 
major oil reserves. And Bush loves the rich 
("Some call you the elite. I call you my 
base," hejokesat a black-tie fund raiser) just 
like his daddy loves those Saudi princes. 

Whether Bush wins or loses, he will 
have the support of the roughly 40-50% of 
American voters who fervently share his 
belief in the U.S.'s unlimited right to 
dominate the world. W hy? 

I hope Moore explores this in the future. 
If so, he will pick up where he left off with 
Bowling for Columbine 


erage of the war. J ournalist after journalist 
is shown rhapsodizing Bush, his adminis¬ 
tration and the war. Each and every one of 
them carried forth that which we now 
know to be bald-faced lies: That Iraq had 
W M Ds, that I raq was a threat, that we had 
to go, and that everything is fine. It was a 
slideshow of the nonsense Americans have 
been spoon-fed for far too long. 

With a single stroke, Michael Moore has 
undone three years of poor, slanted, biased, 
factually bereft, compromised television 
journalism. This, in the end, is the final 
greatness of Fdhrenheit 9/11. Not only will 
Americans get a sense of the depth of the 
deception they have endured, but journalists 
all across the country will be forced to endure 
the humiliation they so richly deserve. 

Fahrenheit 9/11 is not a victory for anyone. 
We the People should have known better, We 
the People should have been given the facts 
before sending 851 of our children to die We 
the People have been betrayed, by our leaders 
and by a media that profited, and profits still, 
from the dai I y sal e of I i es. T hi s fi I m d rove that 
horrid fact home with a mallet, and it hurt. 

William Rivers Pitt is the author of War on 
Iraq: What Team Bush Doesn't Want You 
To Know and The Greatest Sedition is 
Silence A longer version of thisarticleoriginal- 
ly appeared on www.truthout.org. 


LOEW BLOW 


If Republican operatives don't suc¬ 
ceed in forcing Fahrenheit 9/11 from 
theaters this summer, they might 
have better luck with other controver¬ 
sial films in years down the road. J ust 
this week, the Loews Theater chain 
was purchased by the private equity 
firm Carlyle Group and Bain Capital, a 
private investment firm. 

According to reports in the British 
newspaper The UK Guardian, "Carlyle 
- unofficially valued at $3.5bn ... has 
become the thread which indirectly 
links American military policy in 
Afghanistan to the personal financial 
fortunes of its celebrity employees, 
not least President George W. 
Bush's father.” Bain capital, for its 
part, is an equity firm founded by 
Massachusetts Gov. and staunch 
Republican Mitt Romney. —C.A. 


By Chris Anderson 

T he battle over Michael Moore's 
scathing new documentary, Fahrenheit 
9/11, began long before the film was 
released to theaters nationwide on June 
25. In addition to the well-publicized 
refusal of Walt Disney Pictures to distrib¬ 
ute the film, Moore has faced attacks 
from prominent Republican operatives, 
grumbling from science-fiction author Ray 
Bradbury, a concerted grassroots cam¬ 
paign by conservatives to pressure local 
theaters not to release the film and 
numerous charges of inaccuracy and the 
distorting of facts. Not surprisingly, the 
controversy may have been just what 
Moore wanted - the film to in an estimat¬ 
ed $23.9 million on its opening weekend, 
making it the most popular debut for any 
documentary film. 

The initial showdown between Moore 
and top Disney executives has been wide¬ 
ly reported. When the Disney corporate 
board blocked its subsidiary Miramax 
from distributing Fahrenheit 9/11, Moore 
claimed that Disney feared losing its cor¬ 
porate tax breaks in Florida (a state where 
it has its most profitable theme parks and 
where Jeb Bush is governor). Miramax 
executives Bob and Harvey Weinstein per¬ 
sonally acquired all rights to Fahrenheit on 
May 30 and are using The Fellowship 
Adventure Group, a new special-purpose 
company, to distribute the film. 

The battle over Fahrenheit 9/11 has 
gone well beyond the corporate board- 
room in the last three weeks, however. A 
right-wing group called Move Forward 
America recently launched an Internet 
campaign to pressure local movie the¬ 
aters not to show Fahrenheit 9/11. "Why 
on earth are any movie theaters showing 
this film?” the site asks. "Fahrenheit 
9/11 should be shown as a recruiting 
video for Al-Qaeda, not in our movie the¬ 
aters.” Local theater executives need to 
be "overwhelmed with letters, phone calls 
and faxes, in addition to emails," says the 
site, which includes the contact informa¬ 
tion for dozens of local cinemas. 

Although Move Forward America calls 
itself a "grassroots" citizens group, an 
investigation by online blogger Kurt Nimmo 
revealed that the group was founded and 
financed by "diehard Republicans, anti-tax 
activists, and former legislative staffers.” 
Additionally, the PR firm that owns and oper¬ 
ates the Move Forward website is Russo 
Marsh & Rogers, a GOP consulting firm. 

Moore's supporters are fighting back. 
Pro-Moore websites include the same lists 
of theater contact information and encour¬ 
age readers to contact cinemas in support 
of the film. Most amazing of all, however, 
is the extraordinary length gone to by 
Michael Moore himself to defend 
Fahrenheit. According to a recent article 
in the New York Times, Moore has 
retained well-known Democratic Party 
strategist Chris Lehane, a master of the 
art of political opposition research. Moore 
has also hired a bevy of fact-checkers led 
by an ex-New Yorker editor to pick the 
movie apart, and told the Times "any 
attempts to libel me will be met by force.” 

In the end, there will probably be two 
ways to determine ultimate victors in the 
battle over Fahrenheit 9/11. The first will 
come at the box office. The second, of 
course, will come on the first Tuesday in 
November. 


F911 IS OVERRATED 
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s the Indypendent goes to press... 

A the NYPD has issued permits to ten 
groups that want to hold rallies 
outside Madison Square Garden during the 
RNC. Negotiations continue between city 
officials and the anti-war coalition United for 
Peace and J ustice for a permit for an Aug. 29 
rally and march of 250,000 people. 

City Council: Let 'em march 
The New York City Council overwhelmingly 
passed a resolution J une 21 calling upon the 
mayor and other city officials to protect the 
First Amendment rights of protesters at the 
Republican National Convention this August. 

Spearheaded by the Bill of Rights 
Defense Campaign of the NYCLU and 
introduced by Speaker Gifford Miller and 
Counci I member Bill Perkins, the largely 
symbolic resolution calls for immediate 
action on granting permits and an end to 
the use of "protest pens." 

Closures Announded for MSG 

Mayor Michael Bloomberg has announ¬ 
ced sweeping plans to shut down dozens of 
blocks near Madison Square Garden when 
the Republican National Convention is in 
town and to severely limit how close 
protesters can get to the Garden. 

Under the plan announced on J une 25, 
the intersection of 31st Street and 8th 
Avenue is the "designated protest area." 
United for Peace and J ustice 
Spokesperson Bill Dobbs told reporters, 
"\Ne couldn't fit very many people in that 
corner. \Ne've asked to march by Madison 
Square Garden, not be stuck in a pen." 

The New York Civil Liberties Union also 
expressed concern. The NYCLU's 
Executive Director Donna Lieberman said, 
"We're concerned these rules were 
promulgated without one single permit 
being issued and we're worried they may 
restrict protest activity. The mayor does 
not get to re-write the First Amendment 
just because the RNC is coming to town." 

The NYCLU announced it would object to 
any plan that involves searching 
individuals who plan to protest, absent any 
specific concern or suspicion. The group 
said protesters both for or against the RNC 
should be heard and welcomed along with 
the convention delegates. 

For particular closure listings and 
conditions, check RNCWatch.org. 

U.S. Poor to U.N.: We Need Fluman Rights 
Observers at RNC 

The Poor People's Economic Human 
Rights Campaign has called for international 
human rights observers to attend the RNC. 
The group said in a statement, "Outside 
international intervention is needed to make 
visible the fact that human rights violations 
are happening here in the United States. In 
the aftermath of September 11, the 
measures introduced in the context of the 
‘war on terror' are having negative impact on 
those of us doing human rights work in the 
United States." 


The Ftepublican National Convention Is Coming to New York City 


THE PERFECT STORM 


N obody knows exactly whet's going to happen, but Bush 

is in the doghouse hee in Na/v York and activists and 
radical see gdtti ng ready for the moth© of all showdowns 

The fun begins on August 20 with the Life After Capitalism 
a©feeoce Activity against the Rqoublican National Convention 
kicks off on Frida/ August 27 with a Critical Maes ride and speak- 
outs organized by the Ndtional I rmrigrant Solidarity Network. 

Sunday; August 29^, peace and axial justice groups will fl ©ether 
musdewith a march and rally organized by United far Peace and 
Justice an umbrdlaof more then 1,000 groups The/ wi 11 be joined 
by the Million Billionaire March staged by theBillionairesfor Bush. 

On August 30 — the day the Rqoubl i can N eti onal Conventi on 
begins— the Still We Rise Coalition is organizing a march and 
ral ly i n Ti mes Square th© wi 11 I i kely draw many young proteste's 
and people of color. The same day, the Poor People's Economic 
Human Ric^its Campaign is sponsori ng the March far Our Lives 
near the United Nations 

August 31 wi 11 be the big day for anadoi©s end networks of 
radiedsth© sprung out of thecjabel justice movement as cfinoct 
actions take pi ace around the a ty A aonfeenaecn singlepay© 
healthcare el so ©arts on the 31©, organized by the Campaign for a 
National Health Program New. The Central Labor Coundl is moving 
its annuel Labor Day March to Wednesday September 1 

Not In Our Name is issuing a gened call for a trillion people 
i n the streets duri ng the four-day conventi on. 

The IncfypaTdait spoke with the visionaries end add vi Sts organ¬ 
izing the a tysrqoly to the RNC. Bdcw isasdection of interviews 
For more check OUt nycindyr^la.arg 



the ~ 

ARE COMING! 


Frank Morales 

Campaign toDeMilitarizetirePdicp 
RNC Dir&t Action WcrkingGrogn 

hissumme in New York will be the 
opening round of a revolutionary 
decade Thdt might beave©©ing it 
a bit, but I do fed thdt deqo down people a© 
sensi ng the need to ©cat thdr powe". It may 
be thdt we need a radical sol ution to resondie 
with the death of the problem It's not 
enough to be dissdtisfied. We want change 
and change is about powe". 

I'm not suggesting a dear ideology is 
motivating people It's more of a soul 
movement. Any time wed low or witness or 
partiapdte in the kind of ©radties taking 
placeinlraq, Pd estine and around the globe 
we suffe" a diminished humanity Bush's 
crude and brutd leadeship flaunts its 
sensibilities and acts as if it isn't - itdl adds 
up to a sense thdt "life is becoming cheepe;" 

This is a vident world. TV is vident. 
Thedsalogictoit. Thisculture- theveyar 
wdre bredthing - is killing people Wdve 
crossed the line It's a world hi storied moment 
with this guy coming intopontifiedteamong 
thebuming embes© 9/11. Bu©i isbletantly 
trying tocapitdizeon whdt we went through. 
It'sobscene Thiscoron©i© is illegitimate 
I'd like to see 20-30,000 people 
surrounding MSG on Aug. 29 and sitting 
down. Not only will weresi© the ©tempt to 
rqoress our dissent, but we'll bring the ritud 
to a hdt. I'm not suggesting weju© wdk 


into ther jdls Strategic direct action isn't 
passive If wdre able to disrupt the 
proceedings non-vidently through shea' 
force of number we can credte an openi ng 
thdt will lastwdl beyond the RNC. 

Theds the powe" of working people to 
©ri ke to "si ow down," to express the r deqo 
disagreements with whdt this 
admi nistrdiion is more for the rich and less 
for the red;. Al I the movement's prqoardti ons 
for the RNC are about gdvanizing the force 
that's d ready them It j ust needs 
organization and dearly articulated 
demands 

We are fad ng a red pd ice state Lunatics 
are running the show with a pdthdogy thdt 
they've s© loose on the world. It is feeding 
peoplds ana of urgency Ldt me put the 
NYPD on notice wdre n© gang to be ©rad. 

LA. Kauffman 

United fer P&coanc/J udtice 

nited for Peace and Justice is 
planning an enormous march and 
rdly for Sunday Aug. 29, the day 
bdbre the Convention begins It will be a 
aurtan-rds© end kick-off for thewhdewadc. 
Theheadl i neson thefi rst day of theoonManti on 
be thdt hundreds of thousands of people are in 
the Stredts opposing the Bush agenda 
Ovewhdrring numbes of people am oomi ng 
to New York, rat j u© for this oneday but with 
the hope th© many wi 11 Stick around for the 
anti re wade. 


This is a moment of ineedibledeaqotion 
and rqoression from our government. 
Protesting is not just a statement of 
sentiment. Successful mass mobilizations 
don't just dTect public opinion through the 
media they spur ongoing action in ther 
wake The hope I bring to the RNC 
mobilizdtion isthdt thesee/entswill inspire 
people to go back to ther communities and 
challenge evey aspect of the Bush agenda 
It's not just about the dection. It's about 
mobilizing grassroots force to change the 
basic course of US policy. Thdt means 
confronting both political parties 

The aty would be vey foolish to deny us 
permits Peopleare planning to come to NYC 
in huge 0001003 on Aug. 29. It's really in the 
aty government's intoest to fadlitdte the 
protests You would think they would ham 
gotten some common sense dto the police 
misconduct during the Fdo. 15 anti-war 
protests last year. One imagines thdt they're 
fading powaiul extend politics! pressures 
It's hard to sa/ who's in charge ©pdiang 
now. Wdve seen rqoe©ed instances from F15 
to the seious violent rqoression during the 
Miami FTAA protests whee the faded 
government has intevened and directed 
pdiang of a Iced event. So, I think it's vey 
hard to say who's ulti mdtdy cd I i ng the shots 
Whdthe wegdt thepemitse not, people 
are coming to town. I don't think they're 
gang to dnew up end be silent. They can't 
deny the perri ts because thee are "too many" 





Wdve tried to eedte space for ideas for 


people It won't work. I don't went tog© into 
too much speculdtion about whdt's gang to 
happen excqot to say thdt this is gang to be 
huge historic end not to benrissad. 

Jamie 

R N CnctiAAdcrrrecrg 

f we ki ck the r ass i n the earl y part of the 
wedc, wdre gang to inspire people to 
come out into the Stredts and jdn us 
People I ike winner Gdtti ng your ass ki eked 
and capituldting to whdzeve authoritiestdl 
you is not an inspiring modd. Roving bike 
blocs sneaking intoevents wildcat marches 
- just harassing the shit out of the GOP 
ddegdtes is gang to credte a mosdc of 
inte'esting, militant resistance It will be a 
I at more than si oganeari ng and si gn-wavi ng. 

We need to destroy the modd of wh© 
"normal peopld' think of pretest movements 
dl thdt sign-holding, standing around end 
chanting slogans Give people a reason to be 
curi ous Wd regoi ng to make the Rqoubl i cans 
so distracted by whdt wdre doing thdt they 
will ham a hand time taking cere of business 

Thee are a ton of parties and corpordte 
sponsored events planned for the wedx of the 
RNC - ample opportunities for disruption. 
On the evening of Aug. 29 dt© the big 
march, 13,000 Rqoubli can ddegdtes are 
hitting 13sanitized Broadwaydnews Thq/re 
not saang Urindtown or Rent. It's Disney 
Disney Disney They've got a "Breakfast at 
Tiffany©' with Gov Pdtaki's wife psrties dt 
Ci pri ani's Tavern on theGrean and, I shit you 
not, the "H ispsnic Eveit sponsored by Coca 
Cola" dt the Copacabana They're dl 
sponsored by a who's who of corpordte misfits 

The reason people should disrupt ddegdte 
e/ents is because thdt's whee the deds are 
bdng made The events inside MSG are just 
window-dressing. The diche re-coronation, 
theritud of itdl. It'stheevents partiesand 
fundrd ses - thdt's whee the action isdt. 

We are anarchists and f© direct action, 
but wdre ndtive Ne/v Yorkes Theds this 
i dea out thee about these "rootl ess acti vi Sts" 
flodting from aty to aty causing trouble 
but this situdticn is vey diffeent. New 
York City is so anti-Bush, thdt thee will be 
undestandi ng and support for more 
confrontdtiond tactics 


poteotids and for direct action. Thdt means 
taking action thdt directly dfects whdt you 
want or whdt you're in opposition to. Wdre 
inteested in the "dTinity group" modd 
whee friends© dries can gdt togdthe, plan 
actions and form deqoe rddtionships on a 
human-la/d. 

Wdll corrmunicdte a message to the 
w©ld thdt wdre not a bunch of zombies 
standing bdnind Bush. People in othe 
countries think we actudly support the 
president. Wdre seiding a clear message 
thdt New Y©k's not Standing with this 
Even if thdt's d I it is We want the w©ld to 
be a diffeent place We want NYC to be 
diffeent. It's our duty to confront them 
They're oomi ng to our home turf. 

Tanya Mcyo 

Net In CLr NameNdwcrk 

e are sandi ng a message eound 
the w©l d thdt the peopl e of the 
U ni ted Stdtes red I y ere sqoardte 
from our government. 

U nl i ke i n the year 2000 whee Bush di dn't 
run on a prewar, pro-rqoressicn pldtform 
now wdveg© Bush and Kery both running 
© the right. They are premising a war 
without eid end thepoteitid for adrdt. We 
need to be out thee i n massive numbes to 
say no to this whole agenda If we don't put 
out avia© ahead © time thdt ignites the 
we w©'t adtudly reach ©r god © more than 
a nrilli© people in the stredts a hist©ic 
event thdt would put us in the best atudii© 
to go up agdrnst this rqoressi© and endless 
war regedless© who gdts i nto office 

Withi n the movement, thee seems to be 
resistance to putting out aloftie visi© end 
to fight end w©k towards thdt visi©. 
Wdve been ragned in by dl this NGO 
thinking. A I© © people see acti© in the 
Stredts as a way to gdt Kery i nto office We 
see i t as a way to rase the I evd © resist©oe 
and the spi ri t © the peopl e to go up agd nSt 
this whole system i n the oomi ng years F© 
someth© means endi ng the war. F© ©hes 
©opping the attacks on the Arab ©d 
M usl i m communi ty © rqoed i ng the P©ri © 
A©. But some © us think this sy©em is 
rotten to the c©e 
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Wdre doing massive n©iond outreach d I 
sunrmne long. Flyeing, in the subways and 
©re© fars end the perks Wdll be© Uni© 
Squee It'sdl about tdking to people 
We ©and with the people © the w©ld. 
The ©arting point © ©r politics has to be 
wh©'s happening © an inten©iond sede 
Some activists play to the I ewe© comm© 
denorrin©©. Some think th© if we d©'t 
speak to the inrmnedi©e needs © particular 
aon©ituaodes th© we w©'t g© anywhee 
I t's rn© ju© about th©. The©arting poi © is 
wh©he © rn© the US is a globd empire 
wredci ng havoc © the expense © red I i ves 
Until th© ends we can't end. 

This fear © violence in the ©re©s is 
dways di reded © "breakout marches" But 
95 pecaot © the time it's the police 
i ni ti ©i ng violence ©d disrupti© © 
pr©e©s The government is trying to 
normd ize fear with the Code Reds and ri© 
police We are going to rn©nndizeresi©ance 

Monarri Maulik 

Dee s Rid ng Up and Mcxdng 
Still We Rise P&pIdsAsa&rtly 

F or the la© few months DRUM has 
bean in didogue with South Asian 
communities about the decti©s the 
RNC, the admi ni ©r©i © and the "war © 
ter©" through regule discussi ©s ©d 
surveys Th© includes the hdf © our 


ja I ing© people© col © It'slikethepdiaes 
agdn© ©r home countries 

The w©d wdre gdtti ng is th© people 
bdieve in using ©y and dl means to resi©. 
Anythi ng from v©i ng to mass adti ons i n the 
©re© to community forums ©d surveys 
People are dso sayi ng ove ©d ove th© we 
need to use d I © them N © necessari ly ©y 
©e wi thout the ©he. 

One © the things th© could be redly 
ecati ng, and thee is hi©ory heeto be made 
i s a m©e sen ous end aooountebl e rd ©i onshi p 
among adtivi©s end communities © col© 
within the United St©es This is a unique 
opportunity to connect the growing dire© 
adti© movement with ©ruggles ranted in 
meES-based crg©izing e©nd worked issues 
gaotrifiGdion, immigrant rights prisons- the 
eveyday conditions © ©r rives The 
rd©ion©iipshave©erted to build end lines© 
accountebi I ity have ©erted to form 

Wdre pi ©ning beough-wi de "consul tas" 
ove thesumme. The basic idea isto ©ing 
tog©he communities trying to effect 
change We face simile conditions even if 
we come from diffeent neghborhoods ©d 
pi aces in the world. If we spend mo© © ©r 
ti me ©gagi ng regul ar folks ©ythi ng c© 
happen. 


Cheri Hcnkala 


Kendngtcn WdfareRi gbts Unicn. 


Poor PspIdsEcrroriicH unan RicjrtsCam 


W dre going © reced: with © 
without a permit, wdll be 
marching Aug. 30 from the 
United N ©ions to the doors ©the Rqoubl ic© 


N©ionel Convention. Po© people are not 
happy with wh©'s happening and wdre not 
happy th© wdre be ng made to disappear. Of 
ell the coveage© the diffeent things going 


© e©nd the world, ©r eveyday rives are 
ju© gone from the tdevisi©. The mo© 


hidden ©cries are the casualties from the 
dcme©ic we. Wdre talking about children 
bang take from ther mothes because © 


povety becausethedsno©fedeblehousing. 


Our children going to jail because th^re 


einrinelized, n© rdoabilit©ed. It's n© a 


©©i©ic th© ove 44 mi Hi© people ee 
without hedthcee Th©'slife 

Our "Mech F© Our Lived' will be 
successful if hee © home end e©nd the 


world, people ee dee th© hum© rights 
viol ©ions redly e<i© in America and th© we 


membership locked up in ddantion centes 


ee ddtemninad to change things in ©r own 


duri ng the round-ups © South Asi arts si nee 
9/11. N© surprisingly, the people who 
resp©ded mo© quickly wee those in lock- 
down. Pes© ©te pes© sad we need to 
build © this politic© moment. Wdvefdt 
the brutd ity © the we © terorism i n the 
la© fa/vyaes 

The rad© pdiaes © this government, 
which wee thee even bdere Sqotembe 11, 
have be© exposed to j u© about evey©e - 
the c©trd © immigrants pdiang ©d 


country In ©de to do sorrdthing about the 
problem, you fir© have to know it exists We 
w©'t be invisible 

We don't have money for hrtd rooms for 
dl thepo© peopleth© bdievespedxing up is 
the single mo© important thing we can do 
right new end who ee coming to New York. 
Wdre building ©campmaots cdled 
"Bushvilles" like thq/ built "Hooveviries" 
during the G re© Dqoressi©, because Bush is 
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No RNC Poster Collective 
Paints the Town Red 


By Ryan Nuckel 

T he No RNC Poster Project started 
when a small group of friends with 
experience in graphic design and 
independent media came together to col¬ 
lect and distribute poster art against this 
summer's Republican National Convention. 

Our original plan was to print a small num¬ 
ber of posters in a newspaper-format book¬ 
let and then move on to a different project. 
The response to our call for submissions 
was overwhelming. Who knew there were so 
many pissed-off graphic designers out 
there? We got such a wealth of great work 
from people around the country that we've 
been expanding the project ever since. 

On J une 23, we got 2,000 sets of 19 dif¬ 
ferent poster designs back from the print¬ 
ers. We called the book Our City, Our Walls 
in order to emphasize two of our concerns: 
the Republicans' exploitation of the suffering 
of September 11, and the Bush and 
Bloomberg administrations' attacks on free 
speech since that awful day. 

The designs people have sent so far cover 
a wide range of styles and perspectives. 
We're doing our best to get them out on the 
web, in the street and posted up in apart¬ 
ment windows, bookstores, coffee shops 
and storefronts. They will be everywhere you 
(or the invading Republicans) look. 

The project has gained a lot from the inter¬ 
net era. We've reached artists across the 
country, instantly exchanged poster designs 
and raised money from strangers. 

Whether our message gets out to the 
eight million New Yorkers depends mostly 
on footwork: hitting the pavement, handing 
out posters one at a time, putting them up 
ourselves and dropping batches with local 
groups and friendly spaces across the five 
boroughs. 

Rather than leave it to the media and 
authorities to represent our concerns, the 
poster project is an attempt to take our 
message into our own hands. New York is 
our city, not Bush's or Bloomberg's. When 
50,000 Republicans descend upon Man¬ 
hattan for a week of morbid celebration, 
even the walls will tell them they're not wel¬ 
come. 

We've already surpassed our original 
goals and are planning more. We want to 
print stickers and new posters, plus expand 
our website and talk to activist groups 
about promoting their events. 

Check us outatwww.norncposters.org or 
www.visualresistance.org 


RNC VISIONS from p.9 


the person most responsible for the condition 
wearein. Webuilt Cl intonvi lies during other 
times, but it's Bush right now. These encamp¬ 
ments are a tool that wi 11 get the message out 
all summer long among farmworkers, public 
housing tenants, welfare recipients and home¬ 
less people- among everyone. 

Our country is up for debate and discussion 
around the entire world. We are conscious of 
using the American flag so that people are 
cl ear when they see pi ctures of peopl e si eepi ng 
outside in a lot at one of the Bushvilles that 
we're not talking about just Brazil or Africa, 
we're tal ki ng about the U SA. 

We've believe that in order to change 
things, the people most impacted by an issue 
need to be involved and leading that work. 
That's why poor people across this country 
are not surviving this administration. We're 
the first to go on the Titanic and theTitanic 
is going down right now. 

Graziela Tanaka 

l\l ew York City A ID S H ousing N etwork 
Still WeRiseCoalition 
IV #1 ost of what we want is recogni- 
Iwl tion; that people see the unique 
I I ness of the Still We Rise Coali¬ 
tion. We are not just another general march, 
we are marching for all the specific issues 
and policies that impact low-income com¬ 
munities in New York City. All of the 
groups work on campaigns to change poli¬ 
cies in five issue areas- Civil Rights/Crimi¬ 
nal J ustice, H ousing/H omelessness, H ealth- 
car^H IV/AIDS, Welfare, and Immigration. 

W e want to show the power of our com¬ 
munities marching and use that to build on 
our campaigns and achieve real effective 
change. I feel I ike the media can protect us. 
If enough cameras are out there, the police 
are less likely to be violent. Right now, 
around 35 groups have signed on. We're 
pretty proud of that considering it's so hard 
to work in coalition in this city whiletrying 
to be effective on your own campaigns. I 
hope this will set a good precedent for col¬ 
laborating in the future. We want to set a 
really good feeling for groups marching 
together because our work in coalition does¬ 
n't end August 30th, nor after the elections, 
the work goes on. 


Jim Lesczynski 

T artan Libertarian Party 

heLP is announcing, not organizing, 
a no-permit-required gathering for 
Central Park on Aug. 29 at the same 
spot the city denied perm its for U FPJ on the 
Great Lawn. We're going to protest this 
unprovoked, undeclared war in Iraq, the 
occupation that persists and the Patriot Act. 
Our point is that if you ask the government 
for permission to protest it, you deserve to be 
told no. Theonly permit we need is the First 
Amendment, which says we have the right 
to peaceably assemble. 

Wewill not be participating in theRN C. 
We hate the Republicans. People associate us 
with the right, but the far-right disgusts us. 
We're totally opposed to this administra¬ 
tion's foreign policy and civil liberties poli¬ 
cy. W e're about freedom and they're not. 



Gabriel 

[ o-flarrif affinity group, Brooklyn 

e've attempted to replicate what 
happened in Seattle through 
North America in the last few 
years. The global justice movement expresses 
itself most dramatically and publicly in these 
large convergences. These mobilizations are 
fun, exciting, energizing. But it isn't organiz¬ 
ing. It's more about creating an event, a 
moment, rather than faci I itati ng a movement. 

I f the goal i s onl y to take over the streets for 
a week, we're wasting our time. 

We're not making any demands, except 
that we want a free world. That's just a beau¬ 
tiful, wonderful vision. But it's only a vision. 
It needs to guide our work, but it can't be 
the thing that we demand one day every few 
months when the rich and powerful get 
together and give us an excuse. 

I would love to see the global justice move¬ 
ment start to take itself seriously enough to 
think strategically. If we're tal king about glob¬ 
alization, let's talk about the local manifesta¬ 
tions. The white sectors of the global justice 
movement have come under such heavy criti¬ 
cism for the implicit leadership structures and 
lack of analysis around white supremacy. Peo¬ 
ple have tried to respond and there's a push to 
change things. H ere's a real chance to build 


alliances with community-based organizations 
and to figure out how these different move¬ 
ments can support and work with each other. 

The direct action movement isn't talking 
to middle America. It's mostly people disaf¬ 
fected enough to come to a protest. That's 
not totally useful. What this moment pro¬ 
vides is a time for clear demands. W hen we 
say we want a free worl d, that's a questi on for 
local struggles to answer. 

If we have anything, it's visions. If we can 
connect those hopes with material, daily 
reality, then I think that we will become 
effective - more effective than just "getting 
the word out." 

Robert Lederman 

SlmtA rtist 

f ^ onsidering what this protest faces in 
I terms of a massive police presence, 
blocked streets, pens, etc. what good 
will a permit be anyway? Thousands are I ike- 
I y to be arrested regardl ess of what they do or 
don't do and tens of thousands are likely to 
never be allowed to reach the protest area. 

Organizers have spent morethan a year try¬ 
ing to professionally organize RNC protests 
according to City guidelines so that they will 
be safe, orderly and effective. The problem is 
the City and the GOP just don't want thereto 
be any protest. They not only don't want a 
giant protest, they don't want thereto even be 
one sign visible at Ground Zero when Bush 
and Giuliani continue their "hero" charade at 
the site in front of the world media. 

Perhaps the solution is a dispersed protest 
everywhere in NYC at once, with protest 
signs on every street corner rather than all in 
one spot; with hundreds of thousands of 
individual protesters walking up and down 
on all the Midtown streets with signs and 
with no permit (none is needed to do this). If 
100,000 protesters come to Central Park as 
individuals or in groups of 20 or less, no per¬ 
mit will be needed there either. The only 
way the City could stop that protest would 
be martial law and that would say more 
about the GOP than any protest. 


FOR BREAKING NEWS about the RNC and 
organizing events, check nyc.indymedia.org, 
RNCnotwelcome.org and CounteiConvention.org 


THE JACKASS FACTOR 

BOSTON GETS READY FOR THE DEM S 


By Pete Stidman 
Boston Indy media 

I n just weeks, John Kerry will be nominated in Boston as the 
I Democratic presidential candidate and tens of thousands will 
I be there to state their opposition to both parties. "Anyone but 
Bush" is the irresponsible mantra of the liberal left. The truth is 
that the sad state of this country has less to do with Bush than it 
does the system that brought him to power. It is morethan the 
inequities of the electoral college or some vote-hacking governor 
down in Florida. 

This is about being ruled under a system created by 39 rich 
white guys back in 1787 with no working model of a democracy, 
and no conception of the changes to societythefuture would bring. 
It is about a fundamentally undemocratic electoral system that cre¬ 
ates governments that can only be held accountable by the corpo¬ 
rations that fund their campaigns and political parties. This is 
about a people who are not represented by their government. 

If you are protesting Bush at the RNC, then it follows that 
you would do well to pay a rowdy visit to Kerry and theDN C is 
only a cheap ($10) bus ticket away in Boston July 25th-29th, 
because it doesn't matter who wins. 



commentary 


Talking with Tom Hayden 


From Chicago '68 
to New York Summer 


B y holding their convention in 
New York, the Republicans 
have handed the left a historic 
opportunity. There is a phenomenal 
outpouring of activity. Literally 
thousands of political groups plan to 
protest at theRN C. Yet what are we 
opposing? Si nee the Battle of Seattle, 
the left has gone from fighting a sys¬ 
tem, corporate globalization, to 
fighting a symptom, imperialism, to 
fighting a personality, Bush. 

We need to go back to fighting 
the system. T he R N C al I ows the I eft 
to reorient strategically by combin¬ 
ing the anti-war and anti-Bush 
activism with the broader goals of 
the global justice movement. Doing 
so i nforms how to respond to Bush as 
well as Kerry and forging an agenda 
beyond the election. 



SEIZE THE MOMENT 


By A.K. Gupta 

Thefirst step is to defeat the Bush administration, if only 
out of self-preservation. Its "war on terror" is a war of pros¬ 
ecution, intimidation, disruption, harassment, surveillance, 
imprisonment waged agianst any organized opponents. 

The beauty is, we can take Kerry for granted and shun his 
more war, more free trade, more anti-abortion judges agenda. 

Kerry is awash in cash and has the full support of the 
Democratic Party and its allies. TheAFL-CIO is commit¬ 
ting 1,000 paid organizers to work for the Democrats in 
swing states, and member unions are contributing even 
more troops — some 2,000 from the Service Employees 
International Union alone. 

MoveOn, with $10 million from George Soros, is mobi¬ 
lizing the Democratic faithful. The big environmental and 
women's organizations are solidly behind Kerry. 

Protest organizers are wisely framing the RN C activity as 
part of a long-term effort. U FPJ has a broad agenda, but lim¬ 
ited resources, so it is concentrating on RNC protests and 
ending the Iraq war, with a secondary effort on civil liberty 
issues and anti-corporate globalization. Still WeRiseistak- 
ing a programmatic approach by zeroing in on five issue areas: 
housing and homelessness, healthcare and HIV/AIDS, crimi¬ 
nal justice and civil liberties, immigrant rights, and welfare. 

But the lack of a broader strategy may result in missed 
opportunities. For one, while U FPJ is calling for protests at 
the Democratic National Convention in Boston and lent 
organizational weight toward that end, there has not been 
an outpouring of response. 

The Kerry campaign takes radicals and progressives for 
granted, so it tacks right. A decisive majority of Americans have 
turned against the occupation of I raq, yet the Democratic estab¬ 
lishment still supports the war, doing its bit for imperialism. 

The left should exploit the contradiction between the 
anti-war base and the pro-war "leadership" by causing the 
Democratic Party grief in the streets of Boston. 

We may also miss out on asocial forum during the RNC. 
Mass protests raise visibility and energize movements, but 
activists need an over-arching forum to discuss issues, build 
alliances and develop strategy. A social forum is planned for 
Boston, but the organizing for one in New York has yet to gel. 

There has to be a return to directly confronting capital¬ 
ism. The global justice movement united broad forces in 
challenging privatization, the gutting of social welfare and 
the notion that the free market equals democracy. 

One aspect of neoliberalism, however, is often overlooked 
— the privatization of governance. Corporations and private 
think tanks write legislation that becomes law. Private com¬ 
panies compile files on vast numbers of people for use by 
police forces. Republican-friendly corporations rig elections 


with flawed voting machines and purges of Democrats from 
voting rolls. The WTO and NAFTA set global policies in 
closed-door sessions. Secret arbitration panels overturn 
national laws. Corporate "rights" trump the public good. 

The neoliberal strategy is simple: How can you oppose 
what you don't even know exists? 

The Iraq War is not just an imperialist adventure, but a 
neoliberal one— both in the plan to sell-off the Iraqi state 
and its oil resources, which the resistance has thwarted, and 
the outsourcing of reconstruction to W hite H ouse cronies 
and the use of thousands of "security contractors." 

It's no coincidence that the prison systems in the U nited 
States and Iraq rely on unaccountable corporations with 
unknown guards engaged in systematic torture of inmates. 
Thebeast isthesame, thefight isthesame. Thetrick is how 
to understand it and organize. 

Thewall between theanti-war and the global justice move¬ 
ment needsto be torn down. Theanti-war movement needs to 
broaden into one against the "war on terror." We can conceive 
of the I raq war as part of that, but differently from the right. 

Reactionary governments in the U.S., Israel, India, Russia 
and elsewhere mask privatization and eliminating the welfare 
state under the war on terror. And the anti-terrorist legislation 
is used freely against dissidents, labor, immigrants and the poor. 

And we need to deal with the reality of pissed-off fanatics 
bent on blowing up Americans while steering clear of the trap 
that military might equals security. W hite H ouse officials tel I 
us to expect a terrorist attack before the election. The Bush 
administration would probably welcome it, calculating that 
another horrific attack would drive voters into their camp. 

T he R epubl i cans are al ready usi ng the fear factor to try to 
depress turnout at RN C protests. We should counter this by 
engaging the general public with a vision of hopein contrast 
to the right's regime of terror. 

Activists need to shift with greater urgency from organ¬ 
izing each other to engaging communities and person-to- 
person contact. 

Still We Rise is planning a door-knocking campaign and 
"consultas" in the four major boroughs. U FPJ has an ambi¬ 
tious schedule of outreach at street fairs, festivals and public 
events throughout the summer. Welfare rights groups plan 
more "bushvilles" to reach out to poor and homeless people. 
All of these should be actively supported. 

W hilethe Democrats represent one pole of neoliberalism, 
they are not as vicious as the Republicans. Despite Cl inton's 
right-wing agenda, the living wage movement and the 
global justice movement flourished under him. A Kerry 
presidency broadens the space for organizing, even if much 
of his agenda is the same as Bush's. 

That's why we need to remember the Democrats will do 
nothing positive unless we force them to. 


C hicago '68. There's never been an American politi¬ 
cal convention quite like it. At the height of the Viet¬ 
nam War, police and protesters battled on national 
television for four nights during the Democratic National 
Convention. Tom Hayden, co-founder of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS) was one of eight defendants 
later tried and acquitted on federal conspiracy charges. 
Hayden later went on to serve 18 years in the California 
state legislature without abandoning his radical vision. He 
recently spoke with The Indypendent about the prospects 
for this year's Republican National Convention. 

Interview by John Tarleton 

How do you see the 2004 RNC protests compared with 
what you experienced in Chicago in 1968? 

TH: They'll be bigger by a thousand fold. [Chicago mayor 
Richard] Daley and the police really frightened people out 
of coming and it was a hardy handful who were there. I 
believe most days it was a thousand people. And on the 
final day it might have been 6,000. I think between 
100,000 and ten times that many will be in New York. And 
that influences the character of everything including the 
strategy of the Department of Homeland Security. 

So far no permits have been issued... 

There they go (laughs). People are entitled to march with¬ 
out a permit. When you have a few hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple on the street you have permission. 

The politicians of New York have everything that is nec¬ 
essary to make proper decisions and they will have to live 
with what happens afterwards. The worst scenario is the 
politicians covering their eyes and turning it over to the FBI. 

What do you think of the "M iami model," used by police 
to suppress protests at the recent Free Trade Area of the 
Americas summit, and the possibility it could be 
deployed in Boston and New York at this summer's 
political conventions? 

Well, it would certainly be the plan. But remember in Miami 
there were only a couple thousand protesters in a city that 
is heavily Republican and includes a lot of right-wing terror¬ 
ists. It was favorable territory for the police. They had the 
protesters outnumbered 10-to-l. They had planted under¬ 
cover agents inside the protests to stir up trouble in order 
to justify all the overtime. They shut down the downtown 
business district, themselves destroying a lot of small busi¬ 
nesses which lost everything for two weeks. 

The alternative model would be the Mexican police in 
Cancun. They had thousands of officers on the street with 
plastic shields and, at most, batons. There were virtually no 
shots fired. When people did civil disobedience they were sur¬ 
rounded and contained for several hours of negotiations and 
then removed on air-conditioned busses back to the scene of 
their encampment. It was a very strange and wondrous thing. 
The Mexican police seemed to have adopted the view that they 
should respect the protesters' dignity. 

Do you think the Republicans chose New York looking for 
a confrontation with anti-Bush protesters? 

The primary objective was to identify with 9/11. At the 
same time, they were hoping the Democrats would be 
associated with New York radicals who were burning flags 
and carrying posters of Saddam Hussein and Osama bin 
Laden and then the police could thrash them and it would 
consolidate the Republicans as the party of protection. 

But it's all unraveled. The war was supposed to be over. 
The troops were supposed to be coming back. The flowers 
were supposed to be on the streets of Baghdad. There 
were supposed to be no questions about the meaning of 
9/11. Everything has changed. 

I don't agree with protesters who have a platform of 50 
separate demands. That's crazy. It leads to too many 
speakers who are boring at rallies that are too long. 
Demonstrations are always shaped by the overall climate. 
Bush is outrageously exploiting 9/11 while acting like a 
cheap bastard to New Yorkers. 

After all your years of activism, do you still think anoth¬ 
er world is possible? 

Yeah! I think another world is being built. I think the global jus¬ 
tice movement - which is primarily young people - is building 
another world. I think what is happening in Chiapas, Bolivia 
and Brazil and Argentina is a part of another world being built. 

The anti-war movement being the largest ever before a 
war is a part of a rejection of imperial empire. Gays and 
lesbians getting married as an act of civil disobedience is 
a sign of life. I think this New York demonstration will be a 
chapter in a longer story. 
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NEWS 

IN BRIEF 

I ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 
DEMONSTRATE IN SPAIN 

Following a demonstration of more than 
5,000 on June 5, thousands of illegal 
immigrants living in Catalonia occupied 
Barcelona Cathedral and the Santa 
Maria del Pie church. The "sin papeles" 
(without papers) demanded permanent 
residency, a repeal of current immigra¬ 
tion laws, and an end to police assaults 
and harassment. 

The protesters were violently expelled 
the next morning, and at least 25 are 
being deported. Solidarity demonstra¬ 
tions occurred in cities throughout Spain, 
and more demonstrations in the future. 

I ...AND FRANCE 

More than 80 illegal immigrants marched 
from Brussels to Paris to protest their 
treatment. The march concluded on 
June 12 with a demonstration in Paris. 
The “sans-papiers" were demanding the 
right to live and work in Europe legally 

I LEVI'S SUPPLIER 
BUSTS UNION IN HAITI 

After its workers went on strike, Dominican 
Republic clothing company Groupo M 
locked-out workers at its Ouanaminthe 
plant, which manufactures Levi's jeans. 
Groupo M also fired more than half the 
workers. Neil Kearney general secretary 
of the International Textile, Garment and 
Leather Workers' Federation, said workers 
were protesting at the Ouanaminthe Free 
Trade Zone "because of inhuman treat¬ 
ment including violence, intimidation, 
harassment, forced stripping of women 
union leaders, beatings, kidnappings and 
non-payment of wages." The Groupo M 
plant was built using a $20-million loan 
from the World Bank. 

I US OPERATES GLOBAL 
PRISON NETWORK 

According to The Observer, the United 
States and its allies have disappeared 
thousands of detainees into an invisible 
global network of prisons. Since September 
11 supposed militants have been moved 
around the world, often in secret opera¬ 
tions that violate extradition laws. 
Prisoners are sent from the West to coun¬ 
tries in Asia and the Middle East that use 
torture and information is sent back. 

The exact number of prisoners held is 
unknown, but government officials say 
more than 3,000 al-Qaeda operatives 
have been arrested in the past three 
years. The largest American-run facili¬ 
ties are at the Bagram airbase in 
Afghanistan, Guantanamo Bay and in 
Iraq, where tens of thousands of 
detainees are held. The United States 
has also sent prisoners to foreign pris¬ 
ons in Morocco, Syria, Egypt, Baku, 
Azerbaijan, Thailand, Qatar, Saudia 
Arabia, Jordan and Oman. 

Perhaps the best-known story of pris¬ 
oner extradition is that of Syrian-born 
Canadian Maher Arar, who was arrested 
in late 2002 during a stopover in New 
York. After several days of questioning, 
the 34-year-old was flown to Jordan, 
where the CIA handed him over to local 
security officials. He was repeatedly tor¬ 
tured in Jordan before being driven to 
Syria, where he was kept in solitary con¬ 
finement in a 6ft by 3ft cell for several 
months and regularly beaten with cables. 
All charges were dropped on his release. 

American officials are unrepentant. 
The Observer quoted one as saying, 
"You have to break eggs to make 
omelettes... The world is a bad place.” 
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CENTRAL AMERICANS STAND UP TO TRADE AGREEMENT 

BASTA CAF1A 


By Neela Ghoshal 

W hen U.S. Trade Representative 
Robert Zoellick met with trade 
ministers from Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
N icaragua on M ay 28 to sign the finalized 
Central American Free Trade Agreement 
(CAFTA), hetook the opportunity to make 
a snide remark about CAFTA's opponents. 
"You'll pardon me if I have a bit of an iron¬ 
ic smile when primarily people from the 
United States decide to tel I democracies in 
Central America what's good for them," 
smirked Zoellick. "We used to call that 
imperialism." 

But Zoellick conveniently ignores the 
growing social movements in Central 
America from which U.S. solidarity groups 
take their cue. CAFTA, which may be 
voted on by the U .S. Congress as early as 


July, has galvanized a powerful movement 
of peasants, factory workers, students, 
indigenous people and others in opposition 
to the trade deal's potentially devastating 
impacts on Central American communities. 

Guadalupe Erazo, a member of El 
Salvador's Popular Social Bloc, spoke at 
Bluestockings Bookstore on June 20 as 
part of an anti-CAFTA tour coordinated by 
the Committee in Solidarity with the 
People of El Salvador (CISPES), character¬ 
izing the deal made largely behind closed 
doors, as a "seven-headed monster." 

"What is the meaning of CAFTA for 
Central America?" asked Erazo, who par¬ 
ticipated in the FMLN guerrilla insur¬ 
gency from 1979 to 1989 and currently 
works with the National Association of 
Agricultural Workers (ANTA). "It is a 
plan put forth by the capitalist govern¬ 
ments and the business monopolies that 


FIGHTING ON ALL FRONTS In Washington, 
Salvadorian peasant leader Guadalupe Erazo 
prepares to lobby members of Congress to 
reject CAFTA. Erazo spoke in New York on 
June 20. 


have come to swallow the lifeblood of 
Central America." 

Erazo said free trade is an uneven play¬ 
ing field, and CAFTA isan immensethreat 
to Central America's millions of small 
farmers, who would be overwhelmed by 
cheap, heavily subsidized products of U .S. 
agribusiness. 

"CAFTA will be the final blow for 
Salvadoran peasants," said Erazo. "[It] is a 
mortal attack against food security, which 
is the most basic right people have to 
maintain their lives." 

Equally troubling, CAFTA contains pro¬ 
visions similar to NAFTA's infamous 
Chapter 11, which allows private compa¬ 
nies to sue foreign governments for passing 
environmental policies that impede their 
business. In the first lawsuit filed under 
Chapter 11, the U .S.-based M etalclad cor¬ 
poration sued Mexico because the state of 
San Luis Potosi refused to allow the com¬ 
pany to operate a waste faciIity that would 
have contaminated the local water supply. 

M etalclad won the suit in 2000, forcing the 
state to pay $16.7 million in compensation. 

While CAFTA has been most actively 
pursued by the Bush administration, 
Democrats in Congress have generally 
voiced support for a modified version of 
the agreement. Democratic presidential 
candidate John Kerry has said he would 
renegotiate CAFTA to provide for stronger 
labor and environmental codes. 

Erazo said a "kinder, gentler" CAFTA is 
unacceptable because it would not address 
the deal's impacts on the agricultural sec¬ 
tor, arguing, "They cannot reform CAFTA, 
because it is wrong as its base." 

This July, Central Americans are plan¬ 
ning five different summits to unite 
groups opposed to CAFTA, and here at 
home, CISPES and other groups are organ¬ 
izing an anti-CAFTA lobbying day in 
Washington, D.C. on J uly 19. 

F or moreinformstion, seewww,cispes.org 
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BELOW 14TH ST. 


ABC No Rio 

156 Rivington 

Bluestockings Books & Cafe 

172 Allen 

Lotus Cafe 
Clinton & Stanton 

Alt.Coffee 

139 Ave. A (btw. 8th & 9th) 

May Day Books at 
Theater for the New City 

155 First Ave. (btw. 9th & 10th) 

Kim’s Video 

3rd Ave. & St. Marks 

Housing Works 

126 Crosby St. 

Jefferson Market Branch Library 

6th Ave. & 10th St. 

LGBT Center 

213 W. 13th St. 


14TH TO 96TH ST. 

Revolution Books 

9 W. 19th St. 

Chelsea Sq. Diner 

23rd & 9th St. 

Brecht Forum 

122 W. 27th, FI. 10 

Second Wave Laundrocenter 

55th & 9th Ave. 

Hunter College (USG Office) 

68th & Lex. (Room N 141) 

ABOVE 96th ST. 

Labyrinth Books 

536 W. 112th St. 

Kim’s Books 

113th & Broadway 

Strictly Roots Restaurant 

123rd & Adam Clayton Powell 

Green Chimneys 

450 W. 145th St. 


Fort Washington Bakery & Deli 

808 W. 181 St. 

Jumpin’ Jalapenos 

W. 207th St 

(btw. Broadway & Vermillya) 

Cafe Seven 

7 Henshaw St. 

BROOKLYN 

Tillie’s of Brooklyn 

248 Dekalb Ave. 

Marquet Patisserie 

680 Fulton St. 

Bubble Mania Laundromat 

Fulton & Cambridge 

Freddy’s Bar and Backroom 

Dean & 6th Ave. 

BAM 

30 Lafayette Ave. 

Community Book Store 

7th & Carroll Sts. 

Park Slope Food Co-op 

782 Union St. 


Tea Lounge 

Union St. at 7th Ave. 

7th Ave. at 9th St. 

Atlantis Super Laundry Center 

472 Atlantic Ave. 

Photoplay Video 

933 Manhattan Ave. 

Jane Doe Books 

93 Montrose Ave. 

Make the Road by Walking 

301 Grove St. 


QUEENS 


Sunnyside Library 

43-06 Greenpoint Ave. 

East Elmhurst Library 

95-06 Astoria Blvd. 

Jackson Heights Library 

35-51 81 St. 

Friends’ Tavern 

78-11 Roosevelt Ave. 

Langston Hughes Library 

100-01 Northern Blvd. 


Cafe Aubergine 

49-22 Skillman Ave. 

Sunnyside Library 

43-06 Greenpoint Ave. 


BRONX 


Bronx Museum of the Arts 

Grand Concourse & 165th St.. 

The Point 

940 Garrison Ave. 


JERSEY CITY 


Five Corners Public Library 

678 Newark Ave. 

Downtown Public Library 

472 Jersey Ave. 

Ground Coffee Shop 

530 Jersey Ave. 
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N umber of permanent military bases the U .S. is 
constructing in Iraq: 14 

Days before assuming power that U .S.-picked 
Prime Minister lyad Allawi told reporters he was 
considering imposing martial law: 7 

Days before assuming power that Allawi said 
national elections set for January 2005 could be 
postponed: 2 

Days after installing I raq's interim government that 
U .S. Secretary of State Colin Powell said I raq would 
have no veto over U .S. military operations: 2 

Percentage of I raqi government leaders elected: 0 
Percentage chosen by the U nited States: 100 

N umber of the first eight I raqi government 
positions filled by U .N. envoy Ladhkar Brahimi 
filled with members of the U .S.-picked I raqi 
Governing Council: 5 

Number of U .S. troops who died in April 2003, 
before the end of “combat operations": 7 3 

Number who died in April 2004 :135 

N umber of U .S. troops killed in I raq since war 
began in March 2003:857 

N umber of U .S. civilians killed in I raq during 

the Same period: 2 0 0 + (Washington Post) 

Number of Iraqi civilians killed: 11,333 (iraqtxxiyoountorg) 

Amount of I raq's oil revenue that the ruling U .S 
Coalition Provisional Authority decided to spend 
before it was dissolved: $2.5 biiiion 

Average daily I raqi oil exports prior to the March 
2003 invasion: 2.5 million barrels 

Average daily exports now: 1.5 million 

N umber of separate attacks on I raq's oil 
pipelines since December 2003: more than 130 


N umber of U .S. "precision strikes" against "high-value 
targets" from March 19,2003, to April 18,2003: 5 o 

N umber that hit any high-value targets: o 

N umber of I raqi civilians killed in those strikes: 

hundreds 

N umber of U .S. and allied troops in I raq: i 6 o, o o o 
Number of mercenaries: 20 , 000 + 

N umber of additional troops Pentagon plans on 
deploying to I raq: 15, 000 

Total number of U .S. troops Donald Rumsfeld 
said in May 2003 that would be needed in I raq 
by the end of 2003: 30,000 

Minimum number of torture cases being investi¬ 
gated in I raq and Afghanistan: 107 

Minimum number of prisoner deaths being 
investigated: 3 7 

N umber of U .S. troops or mercenaries who have 
been convicted of killing or torturing I raqis: 1 

Estimated long-term cost of war to every U .S. 
household: $3,415 

Amount contractor Halliburton is alleged to have 
charged for meals never served to troops and for 
cost overruns on fuel deliveries: $221 million 

Kickbacks received by Halliburton employees 
from subcontractors: $6 million 

Percentage of Americans who now feel that "the sit¬ 
uation in I raq was not worth going to war over." 5 4 

Percentage of I raqis who said they would feel 
safer if U .S. and other foreign troops left the 
country immediately: 5 5 

Other sources indude New York Times* USA Today, and Institute 
for Policy Studies. 


CAR BOMB-A-RAMA 


According to a New York 
Times report from J une 8, 
interim Prime Minister lyad 
Allawi’s group, the Iraqi 
National Accord, organized 
car bombings in Baghdad 
in the 1990s. So perhaps 
it's no surprise that Iraq 
has suffered at least 27 
car bombs in the month of 
June after Allawi was 
installed at the behest of 
U.S. occupation officials. 


JUNE 1 

One car bomb outside U.S. military base in 
Bayji, kills 11; another kills 3 in Baghdad 
near the offices of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan. 

JUNE 2 

Two car bombs, including one in Baghdad 
that killed 5. 

JUNE 6 

One car bomb outside U.S. base in Taji, kills ! 
JUNE 8 

One car bomb in Mosul outside mayor's office 
kills 9; another outside U.S. military base in 
Baquoba kills 6. 


JUNE 13 

One car bomb in Baghdad, 12 killed; 
one near Iskandariyah, 1 hurt. 

JUNE 14 

Two car bombs in Baghdad, 13 killed; 
one in Salam Pak, 4 killed. 

JUNE 17 

Two car bombs, one in Baghdad, 
one in Balad, 41 killed. 

JUNE 22 

Car bomb in Baghdad kills 2. 

JUNE 24 

Five car bombs in Mosul kill 62. 

JUNE 26 

Two car bombs in Hillah kill 32; 
one in Irbil, 1 killed. 


Supreme Court Rules: 

NO MO' 
GITMO 


By Ann Schneider 

I n a fascinating constellation of cases, facts 
and judicial predilections, the Supreme Court 
on June 28 handed down three major deci¬ 
sions affecting the most basic rights of citizen 
and non-citizen detainees in the war on terror. 

In the case of the 600 Guantanamo detainees, 

14 plaintiffs represented by the Center for 
Constitutional Rights established their right to 
appear in U.S. courts to challenge their deten¬ 
tions. The ruling was 6-3, with William 
Rehnquist, Antonin Scalia and Clarence Thomas 
dissenting. Writing for the majority, Justice 
John Paul Stevens rejected the government's 
argument that U.S. courts have no authority 
over what goes on in Guantanamo because it 
is located on Cuban soil. Instead the majority 
found that the Guantanamo base is under 
exclusive U.S. control. Now, after being held for 
more than two years, all of the foreign 
detainees have the right to force the United 
States to disclose why they are being held. 

Regarding the Bush administration's experi¬ 
ment with designating U.S. citizens "enemy 
combatants,” the Supreme Court gave Yasser 
Hamdi substantive rights but took a dodge on 
Jose Padilla. In the Padilla case, the Court said 
Donald Rumsfeld was not Padilla's actual cus¬ 
todian and so was not the proper party to sue. 
Then the justices declined to address the legal¬ 
ity of his detention, forcing Padilla to begin his 
habeas corpus suit over again. 

In the case of Yasser Hamdi, supposedly 
caught on the battlefield, the Court issued a 
split decision, but basically approved the 
Commander-in-Chief's right to designate U.S. 
citizens enemy combatants. Justices Sandra 
O'Connor, Anthony Kennedy, Stephen Breyer, 
and Rehnquist ruled for a plurality that Hamdi 
is entitled to have a court review the legality of 
his detention (habeas corpus). The dominant 
opinion requires the government to show 
"some evidence" of his fighting on behalf of 
the Taliban or al Qaeda, but even second-hand, 
hearsay evidence is allowable. Hamdi is enti¬ 
tled to rebut the government's case against 
him, and to have the assistance of counsel, 
but he is not entitled to be presumed innocent. 
Thus, the majority accepted a new category of 
citizens designated enemy combatants who 
are entitled to a lesser standard of justice. 

Justices David Souter and Ruth Ginsburg 
criticized the government for holding Hamdi 
incommunicado for 21 months without 
access to counsel or even the right to send 
and receive correspondence from his family, a 
right guaranteed by the Geneva conventions. 
Justice Scalia wrote an amazing 27-page his¬ 
tory of the writ of habeas corpus and forth¬ 
rightly demanded that Hamdi either be 
charged with treason (a la John Walker Lindh) 
or be released. He was joined by J ustice J ohn 
Paul Stevens. 

Justice Thomas, writing in the Hamdi case, 
completely accepted the government's argu¬ 
ment that giving detainees access to courts 
and lawyers would "destroy the intelligence 
gathering function” of such detentions. 

How did the torture scandal affect the 
votes of The Supremes? The revelations 
came only days after Solicitor General Paul 
Clement's assurances that the United States S 
does not engage in torture. In the | 
Guantanamo case, this led the majority to | 
implicitly overturn their own precedent pro- § 
hibiting non-citizens from using U.S. courts to < 
pursue habeas corpus relief. After revelations 
of 37 deaths at the hands of U.S. forces in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, the majority of the 
Supreme Court was no longer willing to 
accept the government's legal fictions about 
its lack of control in foreign territories. 
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REVIEWS 


CULTURE, PULITICS AND CRITICISM 


FROM LONG BOW 
TO TIANANMEN SQUARE 

WILLIAM HINTON, Author of Fanshen 
and Historian of the Chinese Revolution, Dies 



TO THE FIVE BOROUGHS 

Beastie Boys Take On the Now 

6 years after the release of their last album, "Hello Nasty,” 
the Beastie Boys have reemerged with "To the Five Bor¬ 
oughs” in a vastly different musical and political atmos¬ 
phere. And while the Beasties are no longer emblematic of pop¬ 
ular youth culture the way they once were, "Boroughs" proves 
they can burst back onto a scene more dominated by hip-hop 
than ever before with innovative, fresh beats and creative, 
smoothly-produced samples without betraying the punk influ¬ 
ence and silly antics that constitute their signature sound (wit¬ 
ness three of the album's best, "That's It, That's All”, "All 
Lifestyles”, and "Open Letter to NYC”). "Boroughs” clearly rep¬ 
resents the Beasties' progression as a group, showcasing their 
evolved rhythmic and sampling approaches as well as more 
overtly political rhymes. 

The Beastie Boys have re-entered mainstream music in a 
post-9/11 world, and they know it. Matteo Pericoli's album art 
unfurls into a spectacular inking of the New York City skyline 
(Twin Towers included), and from the shoutout song "Open Let¬ 
ter to NYC” to the rallying cry of "Right Right Now Now,” there is 
no mistaking the new lyrical direction for the Beasties. Just 
check out a few lines from the politically aggressive "Time to 
Build, which declares: 

"If you don't like the news then press eject 
Baby Davis getting older; can't take a rain check 
It's time to let 'em know what we expect 
Stop building SUVs strung out on OPEC. 

Hold up, wait up, you know we come correct 
You wanna change things up, well hey just get set... 

We got a president we didn't elect 
The Kyoto treaty he decided to neglect 
and still the U.S. just wants to flex." 

"To the Five Boroughs” is without a doubt the album of Sum¬ 
mer 2004, kicking it to the sound of a time for change. With an 
old-school boom box on your shoulder, be sure to make "Bor¬ 
oughs” your accessory of choice when rocking out in protest at 
the RNC and elsewhere. —Kate Perkins 


W illiam H. Hinton, 
the author of Fan¬ 
shen and several 
other influential books on the 
Chinese Revolution, died on 
M ay 15, 2004.1 n the 1960s and 
70s, Bill Hinton's books did 
more to educate radicals in the 
United States on the complex 
and inspiring drama of the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution than the writ¬ 
ings of any other author. 

H inton was born in Chicago in 
1919. After graduating from the 
progressive Putney School in 
1936, he delayed going to col¬ 
lege to travel in Japanese-occu¬ 
pied Korea, northern China, the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Nazi 
Germany. Hinton then studied 
agronomy and animal husbandry 
at Cornell, graduating in 1941. 

He became a Marxist and a 
supporter of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution after reading Edgar 
Snow's Red Star Over China in 
1942. In 1945 he returned to 
China to work for the U.S. 
Office of War Information, 


before taking a job instructing 
Chinese farmers on the use of 
tractors as part of the U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin¬ 
istration in the Communist areas 
of northern China. 

H inton stayed on as an Eng¬ 
lish teacher at the Communist- 
run N orthern U niversity. W hen 
his students abandoned their 
studies to join the land-reform 
movement, he asked to be 
attached to a "work team" of 
young communists assigned to 
assist the village of Long Bow in 
redistributing the land. What 
he witnessed was a social revolu¬ 
tion in a small village as the 
poorest peasants discovered their 
own voices and challenged the 
landlords that had always 
exploited and oppressed them. 
Young people were standing up 
to the conservatism of their par¬ 
ents and women stopped allow- 
i ng thei r husbands to beat them. 

Everything was changing. The 
Communists helped set the 
process in motion, but the revo¬ 


lution in Long Bow quickly took 
on its own logic and forced them 
to reexamine many of their own 
assumptions. 

The extensive notes Hinton 
took during his eight months in 
Long Bow were seized by Cus¬ 
toms on his return to the United 
States in 1953. After a protract¬ 
ed legal battle to get the notes 
returned to him, he wrote Fan¬ 
shen, A D ocumentary of R evolution 
in a Chinese Village, first pub¬ 
lished by M onthly Review Press 
in 1966 and still in print. In the 
meantime, H inton made his liv¬ 
ing as a farmer in Pennsylvania. 

Fanshen (which means "to turn 
over" in Chinese) presents a 
detailed account of how the 
poorest peasants came to find 
the agency to redistribute land 
and seize the tool sand wealth of 
the few in order to transform 
themselves and their village. It 
is a complex portrait of the Rev¬ 
olution, of the courage, folly and 
arrogance of the Communist 
Party cadres, but ultimately 
eulogizes the ability of the most 
downtrodden members of socie¬ 
ty to remake the world. It is one 
of the greatest revolutionary 
books ever written. 

The Chinese Revolution - 
involving the radical, societal 
reorganization of nearly one 
quarter of humanity - was 
arguably the most important 
event of the 20th century. But, 
under the influence of a combi¬ 
nation of racial and anti-com¬ 
munist xenophobia, most Amer¬ 
icans, including many radicals, 
know precious little about it. 

While other books tell the 
story of the Chinese Revolution 
in broad strokes, Fanshen is 
grounded in a single village and 
captures the individual drama 
and daily details that reveal what 
was really at stake. Yet Fanshen is 
not a polemic; its power comes 
from its quiet commitment to 
tell the stories of ordinary people 
assuming control over their own 
lives without omitting the com¬ 
plexities and turmoil of revolu¬ 
tionary upheaval. 

Fanshen was published at the 
very moment that China was 
being shaken by the "Great Pro¬ 
letarian Cultural Revolution," 
which sought a purging of the 
remaining elements of the bour¬ 
geoisie (many members of mer- 
canti I e and professi onal cl asses) at 
the hands of high-school and col¬ 
lege students emboldened by the 
ideology of Mao Zedong. Gain¬ 
ing ground with Mao's support, 
it turned against those party and 
government officials M ao charac¬ 
terized as advocating "the capi¬ 


talist road" for Chinese develop¬ 
ment, notably Chinese President 
Liu ShaoQi and Deng XiaoPing. 

Hinton viewed the Cultural 
Revolution as a response to the 
efforts of some in the Commu¬ 
nist Party to roll back the gains 
of the revolution he had docu¬ 
mented in Fanshen. In 1971 
Hinton returned to Long Bow 
and wrote two books, Turning 
Point in China and FI undred D ay 
War: The Cultural Revolution at 
Tsinghua University, where he 


sympathetically examined the 
Cultural Revolution's attempt 
to confront political bureaucra¬ 
tization and the re-emergence of 
capitalist class relations in an 
ostensibly socialist country. 

I n / ron Oxen, H i nton I ooked at 
the social consequences of agri¬ 
cultural mechanization, and in 
Shenfan, The Continuing Revolu¬ 
tion in a ChineseVillage he charts 
the development of Long Bow 
through the twists and turns of 
recent Chinese history, includ- 








TERMINALLY LIBERAL 


The Terminal 

Dir. Steven Spielberg 

128 minutes 

A t the beginning of The 
Terminal, tourist Victor 
N avorski (Tom H anks) 
is unceremoniously dumped in 
the international lounge of 
JFK Airport. Homeland Secu¬ 
rity is detaining him until his 
Eastern European country 
reemerges from the civil war 
that began while he was in the 
air. There is only one thing to 
do while he waits, the security 
officer says - shop. Welcome 
to America. 

The international terminal is 
a microcosm of the country j ust 
beyond its doors. Victor, like 
any immigrant, has to learn its 
rules and rhythms to survive. 
He learns to get quarters by 
returning carts, recruits a mul¬ 
tiethnic group of sidekicks and 
even gets a job in construction. 

Somewhere along the way, 
director Steven Spielberg 
manages to turn a film about 
the absurdity of bureaucratic 
power into a feel-good comedy 
with at least three endings, all 
cloyingly uplifting. 

Napoleonic security chief 
Frank Dixon (Stanley Tucci) 


recedes i nto the background as 
the entire staff of the airport 
falls in love with the all-Amer¬ 
ican heart that beats beneath 
Navorski's Slavic chest. 

It says something about 
Spielberg's political leanings 
that he made an employee of 
H omeland Security the villain 
of his movie. It says more that 
he refuses to pursue the impli¬ 
cations of this. 

Spielberg is the most popular 
and most emblematic living 
American filmmaker because 
he has a basic aversion to com¬ 
plexity, foreignness and nega¬ 
tivity. H e does not pander to 
American audiences; he 
embodies their middle-class, 
suburban values. And so do 
his characters, regardless of 
their national origins. N avorski 
is a Midwesterner with a 
cutesy accent. 

The very definition of a 
cowardly liberal, Spielberg 
flirts with questioning power 
only to flee back to his com¬ 
fort zone of fal se emoti ons and 
happy endings. 

- M att Wasserman 


HINTON continued 

ing both the epochal moments 
of the G reat Leap Forward and 
the Cultural Revolution. 

In the West, the Cultural 
Revolution is not remembered 
as a moment of genuine revo¬ 
lutionary change. It is taught 
as a purely personal power 
struggle or as some sort of 
inexplicable frenzy. But later 
events, I ike the dismantling of 
cooperative agriculture in the 
1980s, seem to support Hin¬ 
ton's views. InTheG reat Ra/er- 
sal , The Privatization of China 
1978-1989 , Hinton offers a 
devastating critique of China's 
turn towards private property 
and the restoration of capitalist 
social relations. Its final chap¬ 
ter is dedicated to the Tianan¬ 
men Square massacre ordered 
by Deng Xiao Ping, which 
H inton personally witnessed. 

But The Great Reversal ends 
on a note of revolutionary 
optimism. Having witnessed 
enormous changes over 50 
years of Chinese history, H in¬ 
ton understood that the mas¬ 


sacre was an attempt to crush 
the revolutionary spirit of the 
Chinese people. The massacre 
was a recognition by Deng's 
post-Communist party of how 
dangerous that spirit was to 
his vision of a capitalist China. 

Throughout the time he 
was writing, Hinton contin¬ 
ued to assist the development 
of agriculture in Long Bow 
and elsewhere. In 1995 he 
moved with his third wife to 
Mongolia where hetaught no¬ 
till farming techniques. 

H inton lived a full life dur¬ 
ing which he made both 
material and intellectual con¬ 
tributions to the global strug¬ 
gle for human liberation. H is 
passion narrating the human 
dramas of the Revolution in 
China was matched by his 
practical work teaching agri¬ 
cultural methods. He 
remained a Marxist without 
illusions and a revolutionary 
to the end. 

- Christopher D ay 



WHATS THE MATTER WITH 


KANSAS? 


HOW CONSERVATIVES WON THE HEART 0 F AM ERICA 
Thomas Frank • Metropolitan Books • 2004 


By Kate Perkins 

I f you happen to have made the unfortunate mistake 
of flipping on the television or scanning the radio 
dial in search of political analysis since the 2000 
election scandal, you are likely to have found yourself in 
the midst of a raging, corporate-sponsored media battle 
waged across the airwaves between conservative and lib¬ 
eral pundits whose vernacular largely hinges on deroga¬ 
tory shots at the cultural values of the opposition. 

Liberals, this discourse will assure you, are the snob¬ 
by, coastal elite. They are Volvo-driving, Martha's Vine- 
yard-summering, latte-drinking, Ivy League-educated 
folk whose values are depleting the moral substance of 
the country, corrupting the airwaves with their witty lit¬ 
tle sitcoms and making toilet paper of the Constitution 
with their fetus- and flag-hating ways. 

Conservatives, as seen from the other corner of the 
boxing ring, are idiots. They are racist, ignorant, coun¬ 
try-bumpkin hicks who want to make of the U .S. a ver¬ 
itable theocracy, Bible-thumping the nation's secular 
social progress right back into the ground. 

The result has been a discourse of martyrdom on the 
right; conservatives are able to maintain their own 
rhetoric regarding liberals and simultaneously usethat 
of their opponents to portray themselves as righteous, 
simple, authentic Americans, the down-trodden vic¬ 
tims of the elite. Sound familiar? That's correct: the 
right has appropriated the language once belonging to 
the left, to workers, farmers and populists struggling 
against big businessfor their fair si ice of the American 
democratic pie. 

Today, the poorest counties in America — the farm 
and factory towns whose unions have been dismantled 
and whose local businesses fell to their knees when 
Wal-Mart came barrelling in - are those that voted 
overwhelmingly for George W. Bush and who identify 
Republicans as the party of working-class Americans. 

This is the phenomenon of popular conservatism, 
and it is the subject of Thomas Frank's new book, 
1/1/ hat's the M atter 1/1 /ith K ansas?: H ow C onservatives 1/1 /on 
the H eart of A merica. Frank takes readers to his home 
state of K ansas, where a century ago populist uprisings 
advocated price supports, unionization of labor and 
progressive stances on reproduction and women's 
rights. The first part of the title was originally that of 
an editorial written by William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, condemning 19th-century 
Kansas populists for their blindness to the "plain 
truth" of free-market capitalism. 

Now, Kansas finds itself in a political about-face. 
W ith each new set of deregulation acts passed in Con¬ 
gress and each factory town's de-unionization, the 
people of Kansas (divided not between Republican 
and Democrat supporters so much as moderate and 
conservative Republican factions) are up in arms over 


their disintegrating economies, their vulnerability to 
agribusiness giants like Arthur Daniels M idland, and 
the continually diminishing rights (and jobs) of their 
workers. And rightly so; the problem is, however, 
that their anger leads them to vote for the very repre¬ 
sentatives demanding more tax cuts for the wealthy, 
opposing price supports for heartland farmers and 
advocating school vouchers for already struggling 
local education systems. 

W hat accounts for this destructive voting pattern? 
Frank points to the culture wars waged on the air¬ 
waves by the pundits. Irresolvable issues, such as abor¬ 
tion, queer marriage rights, evolution theory in 
schools and the term "God" in the Pledge of Alle¬ 
giance, allow the right to present conservatives as the 
morally righteous victims of the liberal elite, without 
- and this is key to Frank's argument - ever address¬ 
ing the politics of class. 

This, thinks Frank, allows Republicans to represent 
themselves as champions of the people without reveal¬ 
ing their crucial role as architects of a supposedly free- 
market domestic economy that endlessly awards corpo¬ 
rations at the expense of the heartland population. 

1/1/ hat's the M atter with Kansas? is more than just an 
exploration of the phenomenon of popular conser¬ 
vatism, though Frank's assessment merits the attention 
of anyone concerned with American domestic politics. 
But Frank goes beyond mere description and looks deep 
into the citizens' histories of Kansas and the American 
heartland, drawing on a wide body of meticulously- 
researched sources. H e returned to his home state, con¬ 
ducted interviews and other research for the book 
through diverse regions of farm and factory towns as 
well as in his own affluent suburb. 

Much of the criticism of Frank's book has so far 
revolved around Frank's own so-called elitism. One 
charge is that Kansas degrades Midwestern conserva¬ 
tives the same way the rhetoric of the punditry does, 
characterizing them as ignorant bumpkins who simply 
can't figure out what is good for them. But this is not 
the case. Frank's investigation is genuinely inquiring, 
and accompanied by an account of his own conservative 
stance as a young K ansan, we get the sense that Frank 
is, if anything, understanding. 

M arx wrote of a "false consciousness" whereby ide¬ 
ologies are instilled in populations by an elite class 
seeking to maintain its power through the support of 
those being deceived. This is a political reality, not a 
way for Frank to demean conservative values. What 
Frank understands is that this is class warfare with the 
economics rubbed out, protecting the Republicans 
who benefit from the very corporate structure that 
diminishes the quality of life of their adherents. 

It doesn't look like a resolution is in sight soon, 
but Kansas recognizes the problem, and that might 
just be a start. 
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